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Thanksgiving is a theme that fits naturally into the program of almost any 
group within the church. In particular, the Thanksgiving season may be 
used to lead into Advent. One aid to this is the Thanksgiving-to-Christmas 
Bible-reading program. Also useful in setting the spiritual mood for Advent 
are the Christmas for Christ programs (see pages 3-4), which ought to 
begin in November. 


World Order Sunday. This is the date commended to churches that did not 
observe the October date. It is a day to lift up Christian concerns for peace. 
Thanksgiving Day. 


Thanksgiving-to-Christmas Bible-reading program, sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Bible Society. Responsible for planning this program for your mem- 
bership is the committee on good literature and the commission on 


membership and evangelism. 


World Service Sunday. This month’s leaflet tells of the work of Methodists 
in the field of temperance. Pinpointed are the work among Methodist college 
students and seminars dealing with problems of alcohol, gambling, nar- 
cotics, and pornography. 


Christmas-for-Christ emphasis. Drawing upon suggestions from the Board 
of Christian Social Concerns and the Board of Evangelism, your church 
can encourage a Christian observance of Christmas locally. (See page 3.) 


Commitment Day. At the start of Advent, Methodists pledge to lead dis 
ciplined lives. Give members of your church a chance to commit themselves 
to abstinence and to work for the solution of alcohol problems. 


Universal Bible Sunday. This observance calls attention to the place of the 
Bible in our faith and gives opportunity for telling about the work of th: 
American Bible Society. 


Christmas. 


World Service Sunday. Two agencies are featured in this month’s leaflet 
the American Bible Society and the Division of Peace and World Orde 


(See page 33.) 

Watch Night. 

Student Recognition Day. (See page 7.) 
Covenant Sunday 

Universal Week of Prayer. 


Church Attendance Evangelism. 


* Observance set by General Conference. 
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A PROGRAM JOURNAL The Methodist Church expended 
$1,548,110 in mission work in South 
America during 1959, employing 242 
missionaries. ; 
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The church member who does not 
pay for missions is likely not to pray 
Christmas for Christ for them either. 


Story of the Month 


Gifts That Keep Giving, by LeRoy M. Kutz, Jr. The youths of a church who are not 


We Do Know Where We're Going but . . . , by Wesley E. Brashares trained to stay for church are not apt to 
: | stand by the Church when they grow 
Student Recognition Day, January 1, by Finley Eversole up. 


Golden Cross—Symbol of Service, by Thelma Ann Reynolds We do not hear many long prayers 

Face-to-Face Encounter, by Stanley Brown in these times, but we do hear a good 
. many empty ones. 

Let’s Get Out of the Church!, by Russell Bow — 


YOUR CHURCH: Worship, 15; Education, 16; Stewardship, 16; 
Evangelism, 17; Missions, 18; Christian Social Concerns, 19; 
Temperance, 19; Hospitals and Homes, 19; Wills and Legacies, Stewardship is another name for re- 
20; Christian Vocations, 20. 

Teamwork in Logan Hills, by Don R. Yocom Wise Amosican people will discipline 


More Security for Your Pastor's Family, by W. Henry Shillington | themselves or they will be disciplined. 





A dollar that has been worked for 
ought to be put to work. 





sponsibility. 





Methodists Join Battle Against Hunger, by Francis L. Brockman Train up a child in the way he 
should go and stick at it until he goes 


The Contribution of the Negro College, by James S. Thomas 
that way. 


Rhodesia: Land of Many Decisions, by Ralph E. Dodge 
Methodism and Society plain food makes of it a great meal. 
Methodist Gifts Will Help Chile build, by W. Angie Smi ’ ; 

ethodist Gifts Wi elp Chile to Rebuild, by Angie Smith The Bible Society of Brazil hes pub- 
Benevolence Report lished a revised Portuguese Bible and 
World Service Agency: December will produce an edition of 300,000 in 

gency} 96 
Church Boards Organize for 1960-64 19a, 
Just Out—New Publications for the Work of the Church Alcoholism is the only disease known 
which is allowed to advertise for its 

It Worked for Us! victims. 


The spirit of gratitude mixed with 


Suppose someone should see a star 
over our town this Christmas eve. 
Epwin H. Maynarp, editor E. Harotp Monn, publisher What would it mean to one of us? 


DarrELL R. SHAMBLIN, managing editor !lowarp GREENWALT, business manager 





The church that is not fighting the 
) liquor business is not fighting in self- 
JOSEPHINE HuppteEsTon, editorial assistant defense. 


QO. L. Srmpson, consulting editor Epwarp J. Miku ta, art director 


Member Associated Church Press ‘ Even the sinner admires the preacher 
Indexed monthly in ‘The Periodical Key A y 
who condemns sin for what it really is. 


THE METHODIST STORY is published by The Methodist Church. The office of pub- 

lication is The Commission on Promotion and Cukivation of The Methodist Church, The church that cannot solve the 

740 Rush Street, Chicago 11, Ill. Published monthly except that the July and August | _ x er ee: : 

sei anipenice + ery race problem within its own ranks will 

ant class mail privileges authorized at Chicago, Ill. Additional entry at Nashville, | not contribute much to a solution out- 
enn. ey 

Subscription rates: $1.50 per year; single copies 20¢ each, 15¢ each in lots of three or side its ranks. 

more. i 3 

Change of address: With the new address, please send the old address exactly as it ap- If God views all men as being equal- 

pears on your METHODIST STORY address label (or tear off an old label and enclose ool ° 4 = 

ity. If vou have been receiving THE METHODIST STORY as lay leader, church- ly entitled to his love, how then can we 

school superintendent or a commission chairman, please state whether you continue to | refuse to love one another regardless of 

hold office. Please allow six weeks for change of address. noe 

Address correspondence; THE METHODIST STORY, 740 Rush Street, Chicago 11, Ill. racer 
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Story of the Month: 


He Led Arapahoes 
to Christ 


Learning that the Arapahoe Indians didn’t know 


about Christ, a Cheyenne 


layman began preaching to them. Now Stephen Birdshead 


has a preacher’s 


license and serves the first Arapahoe mission. 


by Theodore H. Leonard 


There was a tap on Dewey Etchieson’s 
shoulder and a whisper in his ear, “Dr. 
Etchieson, would you please ask Bishop 
Smith to have an invitation service before 
he reads the appointments?” 

The Oklahoma Indian Mission Confer- 
ence was drawing to a close, with Bishop 
W. Angie Smith presiding. It had pro- 
gressed as usual with preaching and re- 
ports, and now the time for reading the 
appointments was at hand. 

A young Indian had slipped out of the 
tabernacle a minute before but was now 
seen bending over Dr. Etchieson, the 
Mr. Leonard is a director of the Advance 


Department of the Division of National 
Missions, Methodist Board of Missions. 


general superintendent. As the whisper- 
ing continued, the eyes of the congrega- 
tion turned from Bishop Smith. He, too, 
turned to see the cause of the commotion, 
just in time to see Dr. Etchieson walking 
toward him. 

The two whispered for a moment. 
Then Bishop Angie Smith began to smile. 
He laid aside the list of appointments 
and invited one of the Western tribes to 
sing a hymn. 

When the invitation was given to ac- 
cept Jesus Christ as Lord and Savior, 
more than 25 adult Indians gathered 
about the altar, were baptized and re- 
ceived into The Methodist Church. The 
thrilled as each 


conference members 


shared in this service. No one present 
could doubt the working of the Holy 
Spirit or the witnessing of the everlasting 
Christ among these people. 

Who was this young Indian whose re 
quest had changed the conference pro- 
gram and stirred the hearts of all? His 
name is Stephen Birdshead. 

Two years before this conference Dr. 
Eichieson had accepted the invitation to 
preach in a Cheyenne home near Clin 
ton, Okla. After driving 100 miles, he 
found that the Indians had gathered in 
a chicken house, for it was the only 
building large enough to hold the large 
number assembled for the service. There 
were no chairs. The people sat on the 
ground at the feet of the preacher in that 
evening hour. 

At the close of the service, Dr. Etchie- 
son gave an invitation to accept Christ, 
and many Indians came forward. Many 
of them were baptized and received into 
The Methodist Church. Among these 
was Stephen Birdshead, a young man of 
22, and his young wife. 

Stephen Birdshead is the son of a high 
priest of the Peyote religion. The Peyote 
religion, chartered through the state legis- 
lature of Oklahoma under the name, 
“The American Native Church,” is the 
dominant Indian religion. Of the 32 
Oklahoma Indian tribes, 17 worship 
Peyote. Since World War II, there has 
been such a revival of this religion that it 
has grown more rapidly than the Chris 
tian religion among the Indians. 

Peyote gets its name from the bean 
grown on a particular type of cactus in 
Mexico. During the Peyote services, the 
hard dope-bean is eaten by the worship- 
ers and under its influence they dream 
dreams, see visions and feel they are in 
contact with God. 

Stephen came out of this religion and 
has won a community to Christ. Whil« 
working on his sister’s farm, Stephen dis 
covered that the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
was not known among the Arapahoc 
Indians. He began preaching, although 
he had no license to preach. The Arapa 
hoe people became interested but becaus: 
he could neither baptize nor receive any 
one into the church, Stephen brought 
the converts to the Indian Annual Con 
ference in order that Bishop Smith might 
baptize and receive them into the church 

The appointments were read, but 
change was first made by the bishop 
Stephen Birdshead was given a license t 
preach and was assigned as pastor of th 
new Canton Methodist Indian Mission 
the first mission of any church to th 
Arapahoe Indians. 


Bishop Smith receives a young Indian candi 
date for the ministry during the India: 
Mission Conference. 
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: Pe istmas for Christ 


Three church agencies offer suggestions 


for making Christmas a Christian 


observance in the office, home, and 


community, as well as the church. 





Share 
the Christmas Story 
With 
Your Neighbors 


For Christians, Advent and Christ- 
mas constitute a holy season dedicated 
to the exaltation of Christ as Lord. 
Consequently, there is growing con- 
ern on the part of individuals, con- 
zregations, and communities for a 
Christian observance of Christmas. 

All too often, both the season and 
he day have been turned into secular 
celebrations with the result that the 
real significance of this holy time is 
lost. 

Yet the world has never stood in 
greater need of seeing and experienc- 
ing the redemptive act of God through 
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Christ, as that act is revealed in Christ- 
mas, than it does now. 


Ideas for Projects 

To implement the Christmas for 
Christ emphasis this year, the General 
Board of Evangelism, through its Tid- 
ings Department, is producing a num- 
ber of materials stressing the spiritual 
nature and responsibility of this holy 
season. In addition, Tidings recom- 
mends that churches and communities 
plan various projects that will stress 
the fact that “Jesus Christ Is Lord.” 

Among these suggestions are the fol- 
lowing: 

Christmas parades with floats de- 
picting the story of the nativity, noon- 
day services in downtown churches 
during the week before Christmas, 
Christian art displays in local store 
windows, community-living nativity 
scenes, and white-gift services, where 
members and friends of the church 
bring canned goods for distribution 


among the needy through church and 
church-related agencies in the commu- 
nity. 

This is likewise an opportune time 
for family-to-family visiting for the 
purpose of confronting families to vis- 
it one another. As well as exchanging 
small gifts among themselves, Chris- 
tian families can share with the un- 
churched and the indifferent experi 
ences which they theniselves have 
known of the saving grace of Christ. 


Materials to Order 

To help families prepare for such 
visiting the following items would 
prove helpful. Order from Tidings, 
1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 
e Rediscovering Christmas, by G. Er- 
nest Thomas. A book describing prac- 
tical ways in which to make Christmas 
Christian. 50¢, 12 or more, 40¢ each. 
e Christmas for Christ in the Home. 
A practical leaflet with specific sugges- 
tions for the observance of Christmas 
in the home. 100 for $1.50. 
e A Christmas Creed. A two-color, 
six-page folder containing the classic 
Christmas Creed by Walter Russell 
Bowie which may be used as a Christ- 
mas card. 100 for $2. 
e The Rediscovery of Christmas, by 
Charles M. Crowe. A leaflet which 
emphasizes the need to “Keep Christ 
in Christmas.” 100 for $2. 
e Out of This World, by Halford E. 
Luccock. A little book which empha- 
sizes the meaning and spiritual signifi- 
cance of this holy season and interprets 
the message and ministry of Christ in 
terms of our contemporary experience. 
40¢, 12 or more, 30¢ each. 
e The Dawn of Redeeming Grace, by 
M. F. Allen. This leaflet, which em- 
phasizes the promise of salvation in 
the coming of Jesus, is excellent for 
mailing with Christmas letters and cor- 
respondence. 100 for $2. 
e The Greatest Gift. A four-page, two- 
color handout or mailing piece which 
encourages personal dedication — at 
Christmas. This could be mailed with 
the pastor's Christmas letter and busi- 
nessmen could include it with their 
statements to customers. 100 for $2. 

In addition to these items, Tidings 
makes available display and promotion- 
al materials containing the Christmas 
for Christ emblems. Among these are 
window cards. 5¢, 6 for 25¢. These 
three-ply cards carry the appeal, “Make 
This a Christian Christmas.” Likewise, 
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posters (17 by 22 inches) are available 
at 10¢, 6 for 50¢, to be used in vesti- 
bules, on bulletin boards, and in pub- 
lic places. Colorful lawn signs (5 by 3 
feet), made of canvas, are available at 
$6 each. 

Printed letters urging the Christian 
observance of Christmas and using the 
Christmas for Christ emblem, are avail- 
able at 100 for $1.25. Christian Christ- 
mas cards (with matching envelopes), 
stressing the need for making Christ- 
mas Christian, may be ordered at 100 
for $3. 

Other materials underscoring the 
need to make Advent and Christmas a 
truly Christian experience are de- 
scribed in a free order blank folder 
which may be ordered from Tidings. 


NIZ 
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Put 
Real Punch Into 
Your 
Parties—and Plans 





The liquor industry, following its 
precedent of Christmas high pressure 
advertising, again is urging people to 
lay in an extra supply for a cheerful 
holiday season. 

In many homes, Dad or Mom will 
come in too drunk on Christmas Eve, 
and too hung over on that magical 
Christmas morning, to really enjoy the 
holy day with the family. 

By early fall of 1960, liquor journals 
were announcing exciting new adver- 
tising designed to “take advantage” of 
the Christmas season and sell more al- 
coholic beverages than ever. 

American business will spend in the 
vicinity of $300 million for gift- 
wrapped liquor bottles. 

Pleas come from the National Safety 
Council, city police forces, churchmen, 
and business publications to make this 
Christmas safe and holy, not hollow. 

And in many communities and in 
many companies a new Christmas 
party with a new kind of present is be- 
ing tried. Instead of “getting loaded,” 
some office staffs will load up their cars 
with toys and food for orphanages and 
gifts for Church World Service or 
other relief agencies. (It could be 
MCOR.) 


These ideas come from a growing 


movement that Methodists are helping 
to foster—Christmas for Christ. 


What You Can Do 

What can individuals and groups do 
to meet the multimillion dollar adver- 
tising pressures and help to preserve 
Christmas for Christ? 

Here are some suggestions: 

Churches can encourage civic groups 
to help work for a renewed emphasis 
on Christmas for Christ. 

They can encourage business firms 
to hold Christmas parties without al- 
cohol. Many firms and government of- 
fices purposely omit all alcoholic bev- 
erages from their office celebrations. 

They can help discourage the giving 
of alcoholic beverages as Christmas 
gifts, especially in business circles. 

They can work for highway safety 
by urging persons not to drink and 
drive. 

They can call attention to the 
Christmas for Christ emphasis by us- 
ing seals, billboards and posters, and 
through dramatic church programs. 


Some Resources 


To help Methodists and their 
churches meet the affront to Christmas 
—the birthday of Christ—the Division 
of Temperance and General Welfare 
of the Board of Christian Social Con- 
cerns has prepared a series of action 
materials. 

Place your order for any or all of the 
following materials with the Service 
Department, 100 Maryland Ave. NE, 
Washington 2, D.C. 

e Christmas for Christ seals. For use 
on packages, cards, letters and special 
mailings. 50 seals to a sheet, 4 sheets 
for’ $1, 12 sheets for $2, 100 sheets for 
$7.50, 500 sheets for $30, 1,000 sheets 
for $50. 

e Bulletin covers. For use by churches 
during December, printed on standard 
mimeograph paper, 100 for $3.50. 

e Window posters. For use in store 
windows and on bulletin boards dur- 
ing the season. Size 13 5/16” x 2534”. 
50¢. 

e The Pink Christmas Tree. A simple 
humorous play needing few props, no 
scenery and four characters, for pres- 
entation to church and civic groups. 
40¢ a copy (no royalty). 

e Parties with Punch. Attractive bro- 
chure giving recipes for delicious non- 
intoxicating beverages and party tips. 


50¢. 


e@ Will Yours Be a Christmas Hollow- 
day? Leaflet for distribution to groups. 
Place leaflets in church bulletins, spe- 
cial mailings and literature racks. 100 
for $2. 

e Christ and Praying Hands. An un- 
usual art treatment of Christ in prayer, 
ready for framing. May be used as bus- 
iness or individual Christmas gifts. $1. 
e Mat set. Includes printer's mats of 
the Christmas for Christ stamp and sev- 
eral cartoons for use in ads and publi- 
cations during December. $1.50 a set. 


‘\ 
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Read 
the Scriptures 
Together 





The American Bible Society is seek- 
ing to encourage a custom which, if 
generally adopted, could do much to 
restore to the Christmas season the re- 
ligious significance it has lost for so 
many Americans. 

The society is calling on churches 
and individual Christians everywhere 
to invite all the families of their area 
or acquaintance to join in a nation- 
wide Christmas Eve observance, by sit- 
ting down together in their own homes 
and reading aloud the biblical story of 
Jesus’ birth. 

To help make this possible, the so- 
ciety is prepared to distribute 10 mil- 
lion copies of a special Christmas Scrip- 
ture portion, Unto You . . . A Savior. 
This is a reprint, in small booklet form, 
of Luke 1:5-2:40. 

If every church would distribute the 
Christmas portions to its own members, 
and to unchurched families in its com- 
munity, and if every Christian who 
sends Christmas cards would enclose 
a copy, many millions of Americans 
would be reminded that Christmas is a 
holy day and not merely another holi- 
day. 

Copies of the Christmas portion can 
be obtained from the American Bible 
Society, in either the King James or the 
Revised Standard Version, at 100 for 
$3—a price that is less than actual cost. 
A single copy is free on request. 

The address of the American Bibl« 
Society is 450 Park Ave., New York 
22, N.Y. 
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When church members donate 


animals or give financial support 


ORO o: Heifer Project they make possible 


Sikh Tut Koop Sining 


ry LeRoy M. Kutz, Jr. 


“It’s only a simple red flower. I want 
ou to take it to your wife. It will carry 
» her the spirit of this day. Its red color 

symbolizes the blood of Christ, and this 
has been a day that would never have 
been without Christ’s blood.” 

Frau Unke Siem was speaking. She is 
a resident of Schleswig Holstein in north- 
ern Germany. She and her family had 
escaped from East Germany to be re- 
settled here. Herr Siem had been a pris- 
oner in a Russian slave labor camp. Re- 
leased years later with severe tuberculosis, 
he was warned by physicians to spend as 
much time as possible out of doors to sus- 

tain life. 

Before the war Herr Siem had been a 
judge. Now he was a destitute refugee 
farmer with a wife, mother-in-law, and 
three children to support on three and 
one-half acres of poor soil. But he was 
grateful for life, his family, and freedom. 

One year before I visited this family, 
Herr Siem was outside working on a 

small hillock behind their small incom- 
pleted home. Alarmed because he had 
not returned for dinner, Frau Siem went 
out to look for him. Later Grandmama 
went also and tenderly coaxed her daugh- 
ter to leave from weeping over the dead 
body of her husband! 

“We deeply appreciate the gift you 
brought from America. But most of all we 
appreciate the spirit. The gift will give 
my children milk, and from her offspring 
will come meat and money for all of us. 
The spirit gives us hope, the courage to 
‘o on, like sunshine after rain.” 

This is a typical story from thousands 
that could be told by the ambassadors of 
ood will who have represented Heifer 
‘roject, Inc., in accompaniment of ani- 
nal shipments or later visits with recipi- 
nts. 

All who have a part in making such an 
gency possible and all who help to make 
ts animal shipments possible have a 
hare in this people-to-people-program of 
zifts that give. 

Each animal is tagged to identify the 


Mr. Kutz is director of member relations 
or Heifer Project, Inc. 
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donor group or person providing for the 
personal link. These animals live, produce 
and multiply, providing an ongoing giv- 
ing process. 

Heifer Project is the channel through 
which people in lands of abundance share 
with people in need. The gifts obviously 
supply meat and many of them milk also. 
But beyond these is the meaning of 
shared love. Also food requirements are 
met by the offspring of the gift-animals 
for years to come and a new middle class 
emerges among people heretofore fated to 
remain for life on the bare subsistence 
level. 


How Program Began 

How did this program begin? 

Dan West a young American religious 
relief worker during the Spanish Civil 
War in 1938 was moved to action. The 
dried milk and water mixture he was 
doling out was not meeting the needs of 
the long line of Spanish mothers and 
babies which war had impoverished. 

Born and raised on a farm, Dan knew 
that the milk-producing animal given to 
these people would not only save lives 
more adequately, but would also supply 
fertilizer for devastated lands and a meth- 
od of building a faith for the future. 

Dan shared this idea with his friends 
and neighbors in Indiana. By 1944 the 
first shipment of heifers from generous 
Americans was made to Puerto Rico. 
Since then more than one million of a 
dozen kinds of animals have been sent to 
57 countries. 


How Plan Operates 


How does the plan work? A responsi- 
ble authority or agency proves a need, 
adequate feed sources, offers supervision, 
and suggests the kind of animal (breed, 
quantity, sex, etc... If approval is granted, 
donors are sought. Church groups are the 
most ready to respond. 

Who gets the gift? Only persons who 
are proved to be in need and willing to 
learn animal husbandry. Recipients must 
agree also to pass on the gift, such as first 
female calf, two fertile eggs for each 


chick, and the like. Thus, the recipient 
also helps someone and participates in the 
upbuilding of his country. 

The “Hogs to Haiti” program is one of 
76 being carried out this year. These pigs 
from the United States develop to market 
size in eight months. The native breed 
requires two years. The imported gift 
animal has a market value of $90. Since 
most Haitian families have an annual in- 
come of $70, a pure bred pig means op- 
portunity and the dawn of hope for these 
families. 

When we exercise the privilege of 
sharing from our abundance with those in 
need, we are finding one of today’s most 
timely ways of serving God in service to 
man. We not only fill a need, but we give 
voice to our faith: “God lives!” “Christ 
cares!” 

Frau Siem’s red begonia says to us: we 
give hope for the future, we form inter- 
national friendships, we bind the wounds 
of man’s inhumanity, we help overcome 
poverty and disease, and we build for 
peace. 


NOTE —For more information on the Meth- 
odist role in the Heifer Project, write to the 
Methodist Committee for Overseas Relief, 
475 Riverside Dr., New York 27, N.Y. 
Especially helpful is the leaflet, Giving a Liv- 
ing Gift. (See coupon, page 38.) 


DID YOU KNOW THAT— 


e Heifer Project’s field of service is 
the two billion humans who need ani- 
mal protein? 


e There were 111 Heifer Project ship- 
ments of 35,263 animals to 29 coun- 
tries last year? 


e In 10 years a Heifer Project ship- 
ment is calculated to yield at least 600 
per cent on investment? 


e Heifer Project representatives are 
now stationed in six countries? 


e Service clubs, farmers’ groups, and 
women’s groups participate in Heifer 
Project? 

e Heifer Project co-operates with 
Church World Service? 


e Sixteen Protestant denominations, 
including The Methodist Church, work 
through Heifer Project? 


e Heifer Project works in consultation 
with Agricultural Missions, Inc.? 


e The Methodist Committee for Over- 
seas Relief, for seven years a member 
agency of Heifer Project, heartily en- 
dorses it for support by Methodists? 


e MCOR gives Advance Special credit 
for all gifts designated for Heifer Proj- 
ect? 











We do know where we’re going 
but... 


After seven years of research, the church is 


ready to produce a TY series for children. 


Our gifts will determine the release date. 


by Wesley E. Brashares 
The Methodist 


sion program is unique. No previous 
been re- 


searched as thoroughly over such a 


Children’s Televi- 


religious TV program has 
long period of time. 

The search for the big idea for the 
program began in 1953. The Methodist 
'V Program Research Committee con- 
sulted top TV network and production 
personnel. Consultation meetings were 
held with professionals working on 
programs such as Howdy Doody and 
Ding Dong School. 

Each asked 
question, “What is the greatest contri- 
bution The Methodist Church can 
make to children’s religious television 


group was the same 


programing?” 

The answers uniformly suggested: 
“Wait until more adequate research 
has been done in children’s television.” 


Seven Years of Research 

In the seven years since 1953, vol- 
umes of general research pertinent to 
children’s TV has come from network 
staffs, national foundations 
and professionals in the field. 

The Methodist Children’s TV Com- 
mittee not only carefully evaluated the 
research data as it became available, 
but added considerably to the research 
of children’s religious TV. 

A target audience of the normal 9- 
to 11-year-old child was established. 

The committee gathered data from 


research 


child psychologists and psychiatrists as 
to the needs and interests of normal 9- 
to 11-year-old children. 

Data also was gathered from profes- 
sional children’s religious workers as to 
the religious concepts that can be un- 
derstood by the 9- to 11-year-old child. 
Consultations held as to how 
these religious concepts are related to 
the child’s normal needs and interests. 

On the basis of the available re- 
search the experimental film, Run 
Away Home, was produced as a tool 
to study format and to test children’s 
audience reactions. 

Two experiments were conducted 
using the film. One experiment in- 
volved 212 children aged 10 to 12. The 
other experiment involved Alabama 
school children. Run Away Home was 
shown over the Alabama Educational 
TV Network. It was viewed in 29 cen- 
ters by a total of 833 children in grades 
three to five. The children represented 
four major socio-economic groups. 

Meanwhile consultations were con- 
tinued with professionals in the chil- 
dren’s TV field involving people from 
such current programs as Captain 


Kangaroo and Kukla, Fran and Ollie. 


were 


Format for Children’s Programs 

Out of this background of experi- 
mentation came the new Methodist 
Children’s TV program format. The 
28-minute drama-discussion program 


written from the child’s viewpoint 
deals with the real problem experi 
ences of normal 9- to 11-year-old boys 
and girls. The objective is to bring a 
significant facet of the Christian faith 
to bear upon the problems. 

The emcee introduces the story 
which deals with a question of vital 
concern to children. The story devel 
ops dramatically to a point where it is 
evident to the child viewer that the 
central child in the plot must choose 
one of several possible solutions. 

At this moment of decision in the 
story the emcee and a group of chil 
dren discuss how the story should end 
and what ethical-religious meanings 
are involved. After the story is com 
pleted the children are given an oppor 
tunity to evaluate the outcome in terms 
of their own solution. 

The program closes with the emcee 
speaking directly to the child viewer, 
involving him in further thinking and 
inviting him to watch again. 


Target Date Is Fall of 1961 

The program format is ready. A top 
priority has been given the children’s 
TV project by the Television, Radio, 
and Film Commission. A target dat 
has been set to have the program in 
your living room by the fall of 1961. 
The Methodist Church can say, “We 
do know where we're going . . . but 
we're not going.” The roadblock is 
money for scripts and production. 

A very small amount of money has 
been raised by The Methodist Church 
for children’s TV. Most of what has 
been given has come from the children 
themselves as they have brought their 
nickels and dimes to Methodist vaca 
tion church-school sessions all across 
the nation. 

Meanwhile other denominations ar 
using the research data and will tele 
cast two children’s TV series this fall. 

The Methodist Church’s ministry t: 
millions of children will be a reality 
as soon as churches, church schools 
parents, grandparents, and others vital 
ly concerned send their money through 
the conference treasurer to Children’s 
TV World Service Special. 

Then the Methodist Church can sa\ 
“We do know where we're going and 
we're going!” 

Mr. Brashares is chairman of the Chil 
dren’s TV Committee of the Methodis 
Television, Radio, and Film Commission 
He also serves as superintendent of th: 


Lafayette District of the Northwest Indi 
ana Conference. 
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Student 
Recognition 
Day 


January | 


Holidays offer opportunities 


for honoring 


students who are home from college. 
What plans 


should your church make? 


by Finley Eversole 


Since the opening of the first Meth- 
odist college in America—Cokesbury 
College in Abingdon, Maryland—in 
1787, The Methodist Church has 
maintained a lively interest in higher 
education. 

Today, The Methodist Church in 
the United States has under its aus- 
pices 121 institutions of higher educa- 
tion and 181 Wesley Foundations on 
non-Methodist college and university 
campuses. All this shows Methodists’ 
interest in education and students. 

The Discipline of our church desig- 
nates one Sunday a year, usually the 
Sunday after Christmas, as Student 
Recognition Day in the local church. 

This year most churches will be ob- 
serving Student Recognition Day for 
1960, on Sunday Jan. 1, 1961. This 
time is selected because many hun- 
dreds of Methodist students will be at 
home for Christmas vacation. 

It is of the utmost importance that 
these students be given recognition by 
their churches. These young people 
have devoted themselves to the task of 
btaining an education so that they 
may become better citizens and leaders 
Mr. Eversole is a staff associate on motive, 
nagazine of the Methodist Student Move- 


ment. 


, 
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in today’s world. And they must not 
be ignored by or lost from the church. 

The future of the church and, in all 
likelihood, of the world in our time 
depends upon concerned and edu- 
cated Christian men and women. 

Parents and friends in the home 
church will want to know what has 
happened to their young people in 
college. They will want to see for 
themselves what effect college is hav- 
ing upon the minds and wills of their 
students, and how college has helped 
them to mature and assume responsi- 
bility. 

Student Recognition Day provides 
an opportunity for students to be seen 
and heard by their congregations. 


Make Plans 
Early 


Plans for Student Recognition Day 
should be made well in advance of the 
return home of students for the Christ- 
mas holidays. A planning committee in 
each church should work on plans for 
this special day as early as possible. 

This committee should include the 
pastor, secretary of student work of 
the Woman’s Society of Christian 


A ministerial student home for the holidays 
addresses a youth fellowship group. 


Service, local director of youth work or 
director of Christian education, two 
or three college students, if there are 
any living at home while attending 
college, a high-school senior, and repre- 
sentatives from among parents, alumni 
of Methodist Colleges or Wesley 
Foundations, and any other members 
of the congregation who have a special 
interest in students. 

Mailing lists of all college students 
and high-school seniors should be pre- 
pared immediately. A special notice 
concerning the observance of Student 
Recognition Day, along with a sched- 
ule of events if one has been prepared, 
should be mailed to all students at 
school or at home or both, depending 
upon the timing of your mailings. 

The names of the schools of all stu- 
dents who are members of the local 
church, along with students’ names, 
should be printed in the church news- 
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paper, mid-week bulletin, or Sunday 
bulletin of the week preceding Stu- 
dent Recognition Day. 


Use Students in 
Services 


Students have traditionally made a 
contribution to the day observed in 
their honor by assisting with the Sun- 
day worship service. They have 
served as ushers and have provided the 
special music for worship. They have 
often given brief talks about their ex- 
periences at college, their changing 
views, and their understanding of the 
importance of a college education. 

Some topics which students could 
use are the 1960-61 program emphasis 
of the Methodist Student Movement: 
“The Church’s Mission in the Aca- 
demic Community,” “The Importance 
of a Christian Education in Today's 
World,” “Strategic Frontiers in Stu- 
dent Thought and Life,” “The Role of 
the Wesley Foundation (or MSM) 
in the College Community,” “A Faith 
for the Campus,” “What I Hope to 
Receive From College,” and “What Is 
Christian Higher Education?” 

In many churches local ministerial 
students in college or seminary are 
asked to preach the evening sermon. 
A good topic for the sermon might be 
“Have This Mind in You” or “Trans- 
formed by the Renewal of Your 
Minds.” 

An Order of Service for Student 
Recognition Day has been prepared by 
Bishop Eugene Frank on the 1960-61 
MSM _ program’ emphasis, “The 
Church’s Mission in the Academic 
Community.” 

Copies of this order of service may 
be obtained from your annual confer- 
ence executive secretary or from the 
Department of College and University 
Religious Life of the Division of High- 
er Education, Methodist Board of 
Education, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, 


Tenn. 


Drama 


Can Be Effective 


Last year, an excellent one-act play 
by Kermit Hunter, The New Frontier, 
was written for use on Student Recog- 
nition Day. This is a play which tells 
the story of Methodism’s interest in 
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higher education, and it dramatizes the 
importance of a college education for 
today’s youth. 

Simply by changing dates from 
1959 to 1961, you can make this play 
as relevant and powerful as ever. 
Through its presentation, the congre- 
gation may come to learn much that 
it has not hitherto known about 
Methodism’s history, its colleges and 
Wesley Foundations. 

Kermit Hunter is nationally known 
for his historical pageants and out- 
door theater. He is the author of 
Chucky Jack, a popular historical pag- 
eant presented annually throughout 
the summer in the Smoky Mountains, 
and of Unto These Hills, Horn in the 
West, and Thy Kingdom Come. He 
also wrote and produced the bicenten- 
nial festival for Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. 
Hunter is a member of the drama de- 
partment at Hollins College in Vir- 
ginia. 

The New Frontier is a play requir- 
ing nine (five will do) actors. The 
playing time is about 35 minutes. ‘The 
play is easily adaptable to a small 
stage or assembly room, the podium or 
chancel of the sanctuary, or the floor 
in front of the congregation. 

Copies of Mr. Hunter’s play may be 
obtained from the Service Department 
of the Board of Education, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn., for 10¢ each. 
Payment must accompany order. 

In addition to including students in 
the Sunday worship services, and pre- 
senting The New Frontier, most local 
congregations will find other ways to 
recognize and honor their students. 

This may be done with a luncheon 
following the Sunday morning student 
recognition service, an afternoon coffee 
or tea, or a banquet before students re- 
turn to their schools. 


Publications 
Link 
Church, Students 


Church publications such as the 
church newspaper and bulletins may 
be sent to students throughout the year. 
A favorite gift from the local church 
to the student is motive, the official 
magazine of the Methodist Student 
Movement. motive leads the field of 
Christian student publications in the 
United States in quality as a magazine 
which explores the areas of vital con- 


cern to college students, and seeks to 
relate the Christian faith to all phases 
of the academic and world communi- 
ties. 

Upon request, a gift card will be 
sent from the motive office to new sub- 
scribers at no additional cost. Powe: 
may also be sent to students for use in 
their devotional life. Both of these 
publications may be ordered from the 
Board of Education, PO Box 871, 
Nashville 2, Tenn. Inquiries should be 
sent separately. 

Concern, a magazine of Christian so- 
cial analysis, may be ordered from the 
Board of Christian Social Concerns, 
100 Maryland Ave. NE., Washington 
2, D.C. 

The secretary of student work of the 
WSCS usually has responsibility for 
selecting the gift and arranging for its 
presentation. 

Student Recognition Day is but one 
special day in the year of a Methodist 
church. Throughout the year, the local 
congregation should keep its students 
in mind, perhaps by sending each stu- 
dent a card of greeting on his birthday. 


Financial 
Support Helps, 
00 


Of continuing importance to stu 
dents is the local church’s responsi 
bility for generous giving to Methodist 
colleges and universities, and to the 
work of the Wesley Foundations on 
non-Methodist campuses. 

Your church’s interest in students 
can be emphasized by its gifts of at 
least $1.30 for each member annually 
through its church budget. Your 
church can also support the church’s 
program of National Methodist Scho! 
arships and the Methodist Student 
Loan Fund through its contributions 
on Methodist Student Day, observed 
the second Sunday of each June. 

Methodism believes in higher educa 
tion for its young people. However, let 
it be said here that it believes that edu 
cation without “vital piety,” to us¢ 
John Wesley’s words, can only lead us 
forward to the destruction which 
threatens our world. And piety with 
out education cannot stand the testin; 
of these times. 

As Wesley affirmed, the two—know! 
edge and vital piety—belong together 
Let us continue in our heritage! 
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by Thelma Ann Reynolds 


A 17-foot high golden cross was 
lighted atop Methodist Hospital of 
Dallas, Tex., on June 8. This ceremony 
marked a dramatic milestone in the 
Golden Cross Society, which has 
steadily progressed over four decades. 

The revolving golden cross, which 
was donated by the Woman’s Auxiliary 
to the hospital, can be seen for many 
miles every minute of the day and 
night. 

It is a symbol—a symbol of the Chris- 
tian atmosphere of this particular 
Methodist hospital, and of Methodism’s 
program for caring for the needy sick, 
the aged, children, and youths. It is 
the symbol of the Golden Cross So- 
ciety, founded in Dallas in 1921, even 
before the hospital was a reality. 

Bishop Charles C. Selecman, then 
pastor of First Church, Dallas, along 
with Layton W. Bailey, Dan Morgan, 
M. J. Norrell, Gus W. Thomasson, the 
Rev. J. A. Old, and W. C. Everett, 
conceived the plan. 

The objective of the group was to 
see that the sick who were in need 


Miss Reynolds is director of public rela- 
tions of the Methodist Board of Hospitals 
and Homes. 
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Methodist Hospital of Dallas, Tex. 


and deserving of aid would receive it 
in the Methodist hospitals under the 
Golden Cross program. No restrictions 
as to race, creed or color have ever been 
imposed. 

The Golden Cross Society has be- 
come a national organization, providing 
services in both Methodist hospitals 
and homes. It operates on a national 
basis under the Board of Hospitals and 
Homes. 


Those Who Give 

Each year Methodists in 41 confer- 
ences are called upon to contribute to 
the Golden Cross Society in a special 
offering. The funds received are han- 
dled through each Conference Golden 
Cross Society and are distributed as the 
needs arise. 

Golden Cross Sunday can be ob- 
served at any time during the year. 
However, the most popular time usual- 
ly comes in the fall or winter. The 
Board of Hospitals and Homes suggests 
the Thanksgiving or Christmas season 
as especially appropriate, because most 
people are more aware of a time of 
sharing. 

In addition to the organizations off- 
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cially called Golden Cross, other con- 
ferences give their support in the same 
manner but under a different name. 
In either instance, the funds are used 
for charitable purposes to help the 
needy sick, aged, children, and youths 
who, at that particular time, are unable 
to help themselves. 

But the Golden Cross is particularly 
significant, for it is the Church’s living 
symbol of the Golden Rule in action—: 
Christ’s command to do unto others 
as you would have others do unto you— 

Who are the people who support 
this great benevolent movement? They 
are people from every walk of life. 
They are good church members who 
believe that it is their Christian respon- 
sibility to share with others less for- 
tunate. They believe in helping those 
in need of medical care, homes, edu- 
cation and hospital services. 

The people who give are the people 
who make up your church congrega- 
tion. They are doctors, lawyers, house- 
wives, farmers, truck drivers, mailmen, 
and schoolteachers. They are young 
people who give from their allowances. 
They are adults who tithe their in- 
comes to include Golden Cross. 

They are older people living on 
limited budgets, but who want to share 
with those who do not have even 
limited budgets. They are children 
who drop into their Golden Cross 
envelopes nickels and dimes and pen- 
nies. They are church members who 
know what Golden Cross funds can 
do to help others. 


Some Who Receive 
And who are the others who are 


benefited by Golden Cross? 

They might be your neighbor down 
the street, Joe Smith, who had been 
out of a job for four months, and who 
had to go to the hospital for an opera- 
tion. All his savings had been spent 
to care for his wife and three children. 
Job prospects were slim, because of 
automation. 

Joe Smith had no hospitalization 
insurance. He needed immediate medi- 
cal attention. He also needed friends. 
His friends were in the local Methodist 
church. They knew that the Joe Smith 
family had always been good church 
members, had always shared what lit- 
tle they had of worldly goods, and 
that they had never really had very 
much of anything material. 


The church was Joe’s friend. The 
10 


church, through the Golden Cross 
Society, provided the necessary funds 
for Joe’s hospital stay. The Golden 
Rule worked in Joe’s case. 

One day, when Joe had recovered 
and had another job, he went to his 
minister to express in words and deed 
the gratitude he had tried to express 
before. 

“Golden Cross has meant a great 
deal to my life and my family,” he said. 
“I want to do all I can to keep this 
great work alive so that others like 
myself can benefit. I intend to pay 
back all that was contributed to me— 
and more.” 

Joe Smith did not have to pay back 
the funds. But he wanted to. And 
when he was able, he did. Golden 
Cross had brought him new life, but 
even more, it had brought new hope 
through Christian sharing. 

The others might be little Mary 
Brown. Her father died two years 





Through their gifts 
to 
Golden Cross 
and similar conference 
programs, 
Methodists are helping 
the needy sick, 
underprivileged, and 
aged. 





ago, leaving her mother with many 
responsibilities and very little material 
resources. Mary’s mother knew that 
she would need help for Mary and her 
two brothers. Her minister told her 
that the Methodist Children’s Home 
would provide this care. 
Embarrassed to accept aid, the 
mother protested that she had nothing 
to contribute to the children’s home. 
Her minister thoughtfully reminded 
her, “But the Golden Cross funds, to 
which you have always contributed, 
help with expenses in the children’s 
home. It is for just such times as these, 
when worthy people need help. Our 


church helps to supplement the costs 
in the home, and in this way more 
dependent children can receive care.” 

Another of the others is Sam Byrd, 
88 years old, tired, despondent, and 
almost entirely alone in the world. Sam 
was left a widower 10 years ago. He 
tried to make a go of it on his own. 
With the help of friends and neigh- 
bors, he somehow managed. 

But the lonely days and nights 
lengthened as his strength and finances 
dwindled. And the Golden Cross shone 
again. 

Through the help of his Golden 
Cross Society, Sam was happily situ- 
ated in the conference home for retired 
persons, where he enjoys companion- 
ship, security, and the loving care of 
Christian persons. If it had not been 
for Golden Cross, he might have be- 
come one of the thousands of persons 
who are passed by unnoticed every day 
because no one cares. 


Golden Cross Cares 


But Golden Cross, speaking for 
thousands of loyal church people, does 
care. It cares also for young people who 
want to pursue a career of medicine, 
nursing, or other occupations in the 
health field. Through Golden Cross 
funds, a number of scholarships are 
awarded each year to worthy, promising 
students who want to gain an educa- 
tion so that they might help others. 
Golden Cross also helps to establish 
health centers in unserved areas. It 
seeks to help in all areas which need 
special attention. 

During the past year, funds specifi- 
cally designated for Golden Cross 
amounted to a little more than a half 
million dollars. For the great and in- 
creasing need which exists throughout 
our church—all over our land—this is 
a pitifully small amount. 

Charitable services can be rendered 
only in proportion to the funds re- 
ceived. This great and urgent church 
responsibility rests with every indi- 
vidual member, for our dependent 
members should look first to the church 
for help in times of need. 

To the often-asked question, “Why 
doesn’t our church do more through 
Golden Cross?”, our answer must be 
always the same: 

“Our church is myself. Our church 
—I—can do more for mankind through 
Golden Cross only if I support Golden 
Cross.” 
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The call to tell 


someone about 


Christ does not 
just happen. 


Here’s the story 
of how a church 
in Phoenix sends 
out face-to-face 
evangelists every 
week of the year. 


by Stanley Brown 


We have heard Harry Denman say, 
“You make the calls and you'll get 
the commitments.” This is true. 

The recipe for evangelism is face- 
to-face encounter. God works in this 
way, be it through preaching, teach- 
ing, or visitation. 

These encounters where God uses 
men as channels of his Spirit must 
be planned and provided by the pro- 
gram of the church. Methods are im- 
portant. 

I would like to outline the plan of 
visitation evangelism used by the com- 
mission on evangelism at Central 
Methodist Church in Phoenix, Ariz. 

We have divided the commission on 
membership and evangelism into two 
- commissions. It was our experience 
that one commission could not ade- 
quately handle two such large tasks as 
winning the people and assimilating 
them. The dividing of these responsi- 
bilities between a commission on evan- 
gelism and one on membership has 
proved more efficient. 

Two elements are needed in visita- 


Mr. Brown is on the staff of Central Church 
as minister of evangelism. 
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Neighborhood groups meet on weeknights for prayer 
before visiting. This is one of eight such groups. 


tion evangelism: prospects and callers. 
The former come from the usual 
sources: Sunday-school enrollments, 
participants in various parts of the pro- 
gram (WSCS, Methodist Men, 
Scouts, funerals, weddings, baptisms, 
ete.), registrations at Sunday morning 
worship, and personal witnessing. It 
is these last two sources that head our 
list at Central. 


We Register Attendance 

We use a registration of attendance 
pad that we have printed locally. It is 
not any more expensive when ordered 
in quantities than the standard forms 
and gives a personal touch by carrying 
our own heading and some welcome to 
visitors. Furthermore, we are able to 
fashion the information columns to 
meet our own needs, such as the dif- 
ferentiation of winter resident from 
permanent resident. 

The pad hangs on a hook beside the 
hymnal rack at the end of each pew. 
We register everyone present every 
Sunday during the welcome period, 
calling it “the ritual of friendship.” 

We find it is less disturbing to our 


own members to take registration 
every week as a normal part of the 
service than it is to take it only oc- 
casionally and have to make it abnor- 
mal procedure. 

Following each service the ushers 
go down the aisle and tear off the 
sheet from each pad. Sunday after 
noon | pull from the list all names of 
those who checked either “wish to 
join” or “desire a call.” These persons 
I visit in person within a few days or 
refer the call by phone to the fisher- 
man living nearest them. 

The registration sheets are all 
processed by a committee of volunteer 
ladies Monday and Tuesday. They re- 
cord the attendance of every visitor on 
a card file. I can find the attendance 
record of any prospect up to date at any 
time. (Every six months this file is re- 
viewed and those who came only once 
are pulled. When anyone has at- 
tended for the third time, his name is 
referred to the Fisherman’s Club for 
a call. , 

The second chief source of prospects 
is from our members who turn in the 
names of unchurched persons they are 
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cultivating at work, in school or in 
their neighborhood. This personal wit- 
nessing of church members to the peo- 
ple they contact daily undoubtedly is 
the most vital evangelistic activity of 
our church. 

Registration of attendance and en- 
rollment in church school or activ- 
ities gives us the people who have 
taken the first step themselves. The 
“each one win one” emphasis goes out 
beyond the God-fearers into the world 
where the Gospel must be proclaimed. 
I never come from a service or a meet- 
ing at Central without several scrib- 
bled notes stuffed into my pockets 
about persons with whom our mem- 
bers are working. 

The name of every prospective fam- 
ily is placed on two cards. One is the 
working card which is our familiar 
Prospect and Assignment Card from 
Nashville. The other is a master card 
we have printed ourselves. 

The master card indicates the name, 
address, and data. It 
shows where the working card may be 
found. Prospects ere at all stages of 
cultivation. Some need to be called on 
immediately, others next month, 
others in six months. 

Some should be under “occasional 
visitor” (meaning they attend here oc- 
casionally with Aunt but are 
active members of the Baptist 
Church), or “high school” (referred 
to the MYF witness area), or “Pal- 
mathians” (a Sunday-school age group 
class which has its own visitation pro- 
gram) or “winter visitor.” 


similar also 
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For some, hope has nearly vanished, 
but where there is breath there is 
hope, so we file them under “wait” 
and review them at least annually. 

All of these files are kept alpha- 
betically except the prospects to be 
called on during the current month. 
These are kept in coded order. We 
code every prospect card by a local 
map to within a quarter-mile area. 
Thus at any moment we can come up 
with a packet of cards within the 
closest possible geographical section. 

We do not make any attempt to 
assign visitors to prospects of similar 
class or economic group, but arbitrarily 
assign calls in geographical areas. 
Packets can be made up simply and 
quickly, and the calls are always on 
current prospects. We try to send 
couples to couples, women teams to 
women, and men teams to men. Re- 
cently I have begun pairing single 
men and women and find they are 
far more effective than when teamed 
with members of their own sex. 

Fishing for Men 

We are getting’ into the second vital 
aspect of visitation evangelism—the 
visitors, or as we call them The Fisher- 
men’s Club. 

Fishermen are never successfully 
recruited through general announce- 
ments or letters, but by personal invi- 
tations from other fishermen or, pref- 
erably, from the pastor. For a man 
or woman to agree to do visitation 
evangelism requires a sense of commit- 
ment which itself calls for a deepened 


religious experience. This is best 
brought about through face-to-face 
contact. It takes visitation to recruit 


visitors. 

We find that new fishermen come 
from all walks of life, and that they 
are most readily recruited among the 
new members of the church. In the 
process of winning and training new 


members, the pastor and the commis 
sion have an excellent opportunity to 
decide where these people might be 
able to make their greatest contribu- 
tion to the life of the church. Many 
will be excellent fishermen. 

About every three or four months 
we have an extra big push in visita- 
tion. Such an emphasis is an excellent 
opportunity to recruit new callers. 
Many will go visiting occasionally 
who will not wish to sign up for it 
regularly. But from every new group 
that goes out two by two, a few will 
remain to be regular fishermen. It gets 
into their blood. 

Every church has to work out its 
own schedule, remembering the old 
dictum that “There is no good time 
to visit.” Just do it! Over a period of 
time the percentage of commitments 
and the percentage of not at homes 
will average out, whatever time you 
go—morning, noon or night. At 
Central Church we encourage every 
fisherman to go twice each month. 
Some go more, some less. 

Always on the Sunday we receive 
new members (which means that on 
the following Sunday the member- 
will begin again) the 


ship class 


On weeknights, after neighborhood visiting, 
groups return to host’s home to share ex- 
periences over refreshments. 


The layman who is chairman of the visitation committee conducts the monthly Fish- 
erman’s dinner, held at the church the same Sunday as new members are received. 
There is a grand scurry when packets are handed out to Fishermen. 
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Fishermen’s Club meets for dinner 
after church and goes calling for the 
afternoon. They can bring prospects 
to the evening service and we report 
back after that. 

Couples with children bring them 
to the dinner, of course, and there is 
a nursery all afternoon for the little 
ones. All Fishermen’s Club meals are 
complimentary, written into our 
evangelism budget. 

Each Monday and Tuesday night 
we have a _ neighborhood visitation 
going on somewhere in the city. Our 
people come downtown from all over, 
but any church could work this plan 
in terms of its own parish. 

We have divided the area into eight 
sectors. The farther from the church 
they are, the larger they become be- 
cause the number of prospects and 
fishermen thin out. We labeled them 
from A to H and then chose New 
Testament geographical names to 
identify them. 

So Antioch meets the first Monday, 
Bithynia the first Tuesday; Caper- 
naum second Monday, Damascus 
third Tuesday; Ephesus third Monday, 
Fair Havens third Tuesday; Gadara 
fourth Monday, and Hermon fourth 
Tuesday. 

As a pastor, I meet with each of 
these groups. This is good discipline 
for me; at least two nights a week I 
have to be out calling. My calling 
gets a better geographical distribu- 
tion and I get into the homes of more 
of my fishermen. 

Suppose we are going tonight out 


The Rev. Stanley Brown, minister of evan- 
gelism, carries notes for his evangelism calls 
in his car. When he finds himself in the 
Antioch neighborhood, for example, he 
gets out the Antioch packet and finds cards 
for calls to be made. 


to Antioch. The group leader in the 
Antioch neighborhood has phoned all 
the fishermen out there and_ has 
turned over to me a list with the 
names of those who will be present. 


Prayer Before Visiting 

I take the assignment packets with 
me and we all meet in the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Runyon at 6:50 p.m. 
Last month on this first Monday we 
met at the Coopers’; next month we 
may meet at the Troutmans’. 

I lead them in a devotional thought 
for about five minutes and we have a 
season of prayer together. Then the 
packets are distributed and we dis- 
burse, to meet back there after 9 p.m. 
I may team up with a layman, but more 
often I call on my own, trouble shoot- 
ing or recruiting new fishermen from 
that neighborhood. 

| have my own Antioch packet. 
Since we have been on this plan I 
keep all my calls in eight packets right 
in my car. Whatever neighborhood I 
am in I can work on my own cor- 
responding packet. 

3y 9:20 p.m. we have all reas- 
sembled, and our hosts (I gave them 
the calls nearest their house) have 
served us some refreshment. We go 
around the room and share all of our 
experiences call by call. This becomes 
the class and I act as moderator. 

Problems are discussed. We catch 
strong and weak points in what others 
have done, and we ask questions about 
how a situation could have been han- 
dled better. These are _ thrilling 


moments of sharing and instruction. 

When we dismiss at 10 p.m. every- 
one goes away feeling more adequate, 
conscious that we share each other’s 
failures as well as victories. 

The next night I am repeating this 
procedure in another part of town 
with other fishermen and other pros- 
pects. The neighborhood plan has 
solved the problem of an adequate 
report-back and instruction period, as 
well as bolstered the morale of our 
callers and doubled the amount of our 
visitation. Our people love it. 

In all the visitation evangelism 
work of the local church the pastor's 
inspiration and guidance are closely 
needed, but lay leadership should 
take a front seat. Laymen should hold 
chairmanships, presidé at meetings, 
make reports, and take active part. 

Effective report-back sessions are 
necessary for morale. A letter goes 
to each fisherman after a class of new 
has received, listing 
each new family and who has been 
calling on them over the months. 
There is a new-member dinner every 
other month after church sponsored 
by the official board. At it fishermen 
are present to introduce the new folk 
and assimilation begins. 

Our whole congregation recognizes 
that while the work is planned and 
effected by the commission, it is the 
calling of every layman to give some 
of his time in visitation evangelism. 
Close pastoral contact with fishermen 
and their families also helps keep our 
lay evangelists’ morale at a high peak. 


members been 


The minister of evangelism keeps in close 
touch with his Fishermen. He stops in their 
homes to help them with problems they 
have encountered in visits. Mr. Brown 
(center) is one of five ministers on Central 
Church staff. 


At the church, Fishermen greet new 
members they have won and intro- 
duce them to members of their Sun- 
day-school classes. 





Let’ Get Out 


Methodists in Owensboro, Ky., 
aren't waiting for persons to 
come to the church. They are 
taking the church and its mes- 
sage to them. 


by Russell Bow 


Members of Woodlawn Church in 
Owensboro, Ky., have discovered from 
firsthand experience that we must get out 
of the church if we are to get more peo- 
ple into the church. 

The church cannot save the world by 
sitting within its own four walls waiting 
for the world to come to the church. 

We have seen our church transformed 
from a church that was declining in mem- 
bership and attendance from year to 
year into a church that is alive, growing, 
and offering an effective ministry to the 
community in which it is located. 

All this has happened because we de- 
cided to get out of the church. 

The whole philosophy of our purpose 
as a church has changed. Our official 
board and commissions used to make de- 
cisions on the basis of “How will this 
help Woodlawn Church?” Now we plan 
our program on the basis of “How will 
this serve the community and the King- 
dom of God?” 

Those who doubted that this philos- 
ophy would work have very little to de- 
fend their position since the attendance at 
church has doubled, giving almost tripled, 
membership increased, and the whole 
community is talking about the progress. 


Drive-In Church 


There are many ways to get out of the 
church with the gospel of Christ. During 
the summer months the pastor of Wood- 
lawn preaches each Sunday morning at 
a nearby drive-in theater. This 8 a.m. 
service has twice the attendance of the 
morning church service. 

Most of these are people who do not 
attend church regularly, especially during 
the summer months. Tavern owners, al- 
coholics, and others who need the Gospel, 
but hesitate to come to church, make up 
a large part of our audience. 

One man who became active in an- 
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of the Church! 


other church says the turning point in 
his life was the summer he attended 
drive-in church. “I smelled so much like 
liquor, that I couldn’t go to church,” he 
said. 

Another man who operated a tavern 
would not come to church, but attended 
drive-in church every Sunday. A card 
mailed by his little girl some time ago 
from another state says: “Daddy is in a 
new business and goes to church every 
Sunday.” 


Use Radio and TV 


Another way to get out of the church 
is by radio and television. The local 
church may not be able to use television 
effectively, but we have found radio a 
most effective way of getting through 
closed doors and reaching those whom the 
church can never reach otherwise. 

Before we decide that radio is ineffec- 
tive, we should study the growth of such 
sect groups as the Church of Christ, 
whose evangelists proclaim their doctrine 
over nearly every local station. 

Methodism has a message, and in a 
community where Southern Baptists and 
Roman Catholics outnumber the Meth- 
odists, our radio broadcast each Sunday 
morning at an early hour has been an 
effective means of selling Methodism in 
our area. 

Many opportunities come to the Wood- 
lawn pastor to minister to unchurched 
people in time of sickness and death, be- 
cause’ they know him from the radio 
ministry of our church. “I feel like I 
know you” is the comment he hears 
frequently in the hospital as he visits 
those who have listed him as their pastor 
—people who have no church affiliation, 
but have heard his messages on the radio. 

If we are to win the world to Christ, 
we must get out of the church by teaching 
and preaching wherever opportunity pre- 
sents itself. We need to develop to the 
fullest extent the program of the General 
Board of Education for outpost Sunday 
schools. The concept needs to be enlarged 
to include outpost “chapels” and preach- 
ing places. 

Many small towns have only one 
Methodist church, and there are people in 
every town who, for one reason or an- 
other, will not attend First Methodist 
Church. We need a second church or an 
outpost or “chapel” in order to reach these 


people. It would transform First Church 
to send some of its members out of the 
church to organize this outpost. 

Nothing has done more for Woodlawn 
Church than the sponsoring of an out- 
post Sunday school in a public school 
building in a new section of our city. A 
survey did not show many Methodists in 
the section, but there were hundreds of 
unchurched families. 

In less than a year this outpost became 
a fully organized Methodist church. Last 
year the Woodlawn pastor served both 
churches, preaching each Sunday morn- 
ing at both churches at different hours. 

We had 29 professions of faith in the 
new church. Something had happened to 
the spiritual life of the parent church as 
was shown by 33 professions of faith at 
Woodlawn during the same period. 

This experience has done so much for 
our church that our laymen are ready to 
go out again. We have plans for at least 
three new outposts this year. Two of 
them are in government housing projects, 
and will never become new churches, but 
will extend the ministry of our church to 
some much needed areas. 


Evangelism Is Important 


The above methods of getting out of 
the church must be accompanied with 
visitation and personal evangelism on the 
part of both pastor and laymen. Such a 
program is not easy. So many churches 
have stayed within their own four walls 
so long that it is difficult to get them out. 

When we started our drive-in church, 
one of our key laymen said, “I can’t see 
how it will help our church unless per- 
haps it will let the community know we 
have a preacher who can do it.” 

It has been a terrific struggle to keep 
the church supporting the radio broadcast 
when, as some members say, “It is some- 
thing we can do without” and “We need 
the money for so many things within the 
church.” 

Some of our members have resented the 
time the pastor spent at the outpost. But 
that the parent church did not suffer is 
indicated by the fact that while Wood- 
lawn was getting out of its own four walls 
we were having the greatest period of 
growth within the church. 

What we have learned at Woodlawn 
is nothing more than John Wesley learned 
in England which resulted in the birth 
of The Methodist Church. If John Wes- 
ley had confined his ministry to the inside 
of the Church of England, we would have 
no Methodist church today. 

If 20th-century Methodists confine 
their ministry within their own four 
walls, there will be no effective Methodist 
church tomorrow! 


Mr. Bow is minister of Woodlawn Church 
in Owensboro, Ky. 
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These program helps are 
supplied by Methodist boards 
and commissions—most of 
them World Service agencies. 
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PROGRAM PLANNING SECTION 


Commission on Worship 


Other worship features in this issue: 
Just Out, 37-9. 


The commission on worship in the 
local church can play an important part 
in a significant study being undertaken 
by the church during this quadrennium. 

The General Conference of 1956 in- 
structed the general Commission on Wor- 
ship to prepare a revision of the Book 
of Worship to be presented for action to 
the General Conference of 1960. This 
was done, at least in part. 

But the commission went further, and 
prepared revisions to the basic Order of 
Worship of the church, and certain other 
orders, such as those for the administra- 
tion of the Sacraments of Baptism and 
Holy Communion, for confirmation and 
reception of members, and other parts of 
the stated ritual of the church. 

These revisions, together with the re- 
visions to other parts of the Book of Wor- 
ship, were submitted as a report of the 
general Commission on Worship to the 
General Conference in Denver. The com- 
mission didn’t ask that these be adopted 
at that time, but that they be made avail- 
able for study and experiment during this 
quadrennium. 
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The commission expressed the hope 
that on the basis of this study and ex- 
periment these orders and other materials 
might be considered for adoption at the 
General Conference of 1964. 

Since a revision of The Methodist 
Hymnal has also been authorized to be 
submitted in 1964, it will be possible to 
include the revised ritual or liturgy in the 
new hymnal. 

General Conference approved _ this 
course, and the Proposed Revisions for 
the Book of Worship for Church and 
Home is now available under that title 
from Cokesbury Stores for $1. It is hoped 
that commissions on worship in many 
churches, as well as the pastors, will get 
copies of these revisions for study. 

A good place to begin in looking at the 
revision is with the Order of Worship 
recommended to be followed each Lord’s 
Day. The general commission recom- 
mends only one order, instead of three or 
four alternate orders as in the past. But 
this order is presented in two forms. 

Both contain all elements of vital Chris- 
tian worship—adoration, confession and 
forgiveness, praise and thanksgiving, proc- 
lamation of the Word, and dedication of 
life. Both also are based upon the Sunday 
service which John Wesley prepared and 


recommended for the Methodist societies 
in America. 

Those churches which are now using 
the full Sunday service as given to us by 
John Wesley will find no conflict here. 
They can continue to do so and still be 
in harmony with this proposed order. For 
all that it really does is to substitute for 
the weekly use of “Venite,” “Te Deum,” 
and “Jubilate Deo,” which today may 
seem too rigid and constrictive, other 
Christian hymns from the rich develop- 
ment of Christian hymnody since Wes- 
ley’s day. 

The second form of this order also 
follows the pattern of the Wesley service, 
and includes all of the basic elements of 
Christian worship. But it does not attempt 
to provide full direction for the conduct 
of worship through detailed rubrics, and 
therefore recommends itself to some for 
its simplicity. 

We do believe that the common and 
faithful use of this order in either of its 
two forms, historically true to our heri- 
tage and psychologically valid, will 
strengthen and enrich the experience of 
worship for each congregation. It will help 
the people called Methodists to be at home 
wherever they assemble for worship. 

However, the General Conference 
Commission on Worship will welcome 
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comments and suggestions, especially 
those based on experience. Address the 
Commission on Worship at the address 
below. 


Commission on Worship of the Meth- 
odist Church, Paul Burt, secretary, 1203 
W. Green St., Urbana, II. 


Commission on Education 


Other education features in this is- 
sue: Christmas for Christ, 3-4; We 
Do Know Where We're Going, But 
. . . » 6; Student Recognition Day, 
January 1, 7-8; Teamwork in Logan 
Hills, 21-2; The Contribution of 
the Negro College, 25-6; Benevo- 
lence Report, 31; Just Out, 37-9; 
Easy Order Blanks, 37-9; It Worked 
for Us, 40. 


Have you ordered your new commis- 
sion manuals yet—the new Manual for 
the Commission on Education (8443- 
BC) for 1960-64? Each commission mem- 
ber should have his own copy. (See 
coupon on page 37.) 

As soon as each member has his copy 
of the new commission manual, prepare 
to spend some time in the next commis- 
sion meeting in study of the manual. 
Urge your members to read the manual 
carefully prior to coming to the meeting. 
Have them note the following: 

e The place of Christian education in 
the work of the church. (Pages 3, 10- 
13.) 

e The opportunity to build unity in the 
program of the church. 

e The relationship of each commission 
to each other commission. (Pages 4, 7, 
18.) 

e New plans for organization of the com- 
mission. (Pages 22-24, 28-59.) 

e Membership of the commission. (Page 
17.) 

e New work areas. (Pages 28-59.) 

e The division councils. (Pages 14, 15, 
20, 21, 22-24, 32, 33.) 

e Schedule for meetings necessary. (Page 
17.) 

e Responsibility for organizing and spon- 
soring new church schools. (Pages 58- 
59.) 

e Responsibility in the area of Christian 
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higher education. (Pages 56 and 57.) 

Urge your members to write down 
questions for clarification. Study your 
manual carefully to be prepared to an- 
swer. A whole meeting can profitably be 
spent on study of the new manual. 
Schedule as soon as possible. 


Prepare for Meeting 


Prior to the November meeting of the 
commission you should do some home- 
work. 

Note the Church School Calendar on 
the inside front cover of the November 
Church School. 

Clear details to be cared for in observ- 
ance of special days this month. Prepare 
for future observances. Think through 
how assignments should be made so that 
the church school can best fulfill its re- 
sponsibilities for such observances. 

Become familiar with resources such as 
these: 

American Education Week—Nov. 6- 
12. You may wish to highlight the article 
by R. L. Hunt in Child Guidance, “We 
Seek the Best for Every Child.” Perhaps 
a member of your commission could brief- 
ly review this feature on public schools at 
your November meeting. 

From the beginning article by Dr. 
Reuel Howe, “The Crucial Role of Fam- 
ily Relationships,” through the last one, 
the theme issue of Christian Home for 
November is one each family in your 
church should have, study and use. 

“Space for Learning in Nursery and 
Kindergartens” in November Child Guid- 
ance should be called to the attention of 
your commission. Perhaps your children’s 
division superintendent or your nursery or 
kindergarten teachers could report on im- 
plications or indicate how well your 
church is doing in regard to proper space 
and its use. 

Missionary education. Church School 
in November brings resources for the 
missionary theme, “Into All the World 
Together.” Be sure your missionary edu- 
cation committee or person is aware of 
this issue. 

Last month we called to your attention 
the helps for family worship in the home 
for Thanksgiving, Advent and Christmas. 
Have you ordered yours yet? Use the 
coupon on page 37 if you haven’t. 

Contact persons who will have respon- 
sibility in the November meeting. Help 
them know what is expected of them and 
how to carry out their responsibility. 


Your Meeting Agenda 
1. Join in fellowship. Get better ac- 
quainted. Sing. 
2. Worship moments. 
3. Study new manual. 


4. Review of Hunt’s article. Call atten- 
tion to American Education Week, Nov. 
6-12. 
5. Hear reports. 

If a committee is working on plans for 
a Winter Methodist Sunday Evening Fel- 
lowship, they should be called upon so 
that their proposals can be considered, 
modified if needed, and approved. 

There may be a progress report on 
plans for the observance of Thanksgiv- 
ing, Advent and Christmas. 

Any additional reports. 


Assign Responsibilities 

Discuss the annual school for evange- 
listic teaching. Order copies of Evange- 
lism Packet 8408-B. Free. (Use coupon 
on page 38.) The superintendent or pas- 
tor may outline what the school can be 
like in the November meeting. 

The December meeting may be a joint 
meeting with the commission on mem- 
bership and evangelism to discuss the 
year’s program in evangelism through the 
church school. The annual school for 
evangelistic teaching will be central in 
this discussion. Leaflet 8359-B in the 
above packet will be helpful in planning. 

Who will plan for Student Recognition 
Day on Jan. 1? The Division of Christian 
Higher Education mails guidance mate- 
rial to your pastor. Your pastor, as a mem- 
ber of the commission on education, can 
share what planning has been done or 
suggest what needs to be done. Assign 
responsibilities. 

Plan for use of the November Christian 
Home. 


General Board of Education, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn. (Editorial Divi- 
sion, 201 Eighth Ave. S., Nashville 3, 
Tenn. ) 


Commission on Stewardship 
and Finance 


Other stewardship and finance fea- 
tures in this issue: Gifts that Keep 
Giving, 5; We Do Know Where 
We're Going, But . . . , 6; Golden 
Cross—Symbol of Service, 9-10; 
More Security for Your Pastor’s 
Family, 23-4; Methodists Join 
Battle Against Hunger, 24; Benevo- 
lence Report, 31; Just Out, 37-9; 
Easy Order Blanks, 37-9. 


The election of a secretary of steward- 
ship is of primary importance in the local 
church. The name has been changed 
from director of stewardship which was 
the designation of the 1956 Discipline. 

The secretary of stewardship has been 
named in many churches but many had 
neglected this matter when the fourth 
quarterly conference made up the list of 
officers for the ensuing year. 
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This particular officer should be named 
in order that stewardship may have prop- 
er emphasis in the local church. The com- 
mission on stewardship and finance has 
heavy responsibilities in regard to the 
financial income of the church, the cur- 
rent bills, the Every-Member Visitation, 
etc. In most churches these responsibili- 
ties encompass the thought and energy of 
the commission. 

To be sure, stewardship has bearing 
on financial income but stewardship ed- 
ucation is a long-range emphasis and bills 
must be paid now. Therefore the im- 
mediate pressures get precedence over 
long-range plans. There is an imperative 
need that the local church have a special 
oficer other than the chairman of the 
commission to make plans and insist that 
stewardship have a plan in the church. 

After the election of the secretary of 
stewardship has been accomplished, the 
question of how he is to proceed must be 
considered. It is being planned that a 
new manual will be written this fall. 
However, the small manual put out last 
quadrennium will serve well to get a 
secretary of stewardship started in his 
work. 


Steps to Guide Secretary 
Here are some steps which could guide 
a secretary of stewardship in developing 
his work: 
1. Order materials from General Board 
of Lay Activities. 


2. Ask for a committee on stewardship to 
be named. 


3. Ask for a meeting of a few leaders 
including the stewardship committee, the 
pastor, and the chairman of the commis- 
sion on stewardship and finance. 

The pastor should have an opportunity 
to express his wishes concerning the 
things we want done in the field of stew- 
ardship. The chairman of the commission 
should be present so that he can help 
plan and may be informed as to what is 
going on. 

After this meeting the materials should 
be gone over and some definite proposals 
worked out for the year ahead. 


Check Plans With Commission, Board 


4. Present the proposed plans to the com- 
mission on stewardship and finance. This 
. plan should include some special project 
for stewardship education during the year. 
If the local church has not carried out 
the special project whereby a month is 
set aside to emphasize tithing then that 
would be a good place to begin. 

The program for recruiting volunteers 
for service in the local church would be 
good if the tithing program has been 
done. Watch for details of this program 
in future issues of THe Metnopist 
Story. 
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Some steps should be taken toward 

long-range stewardship education. The 
development of a stewardship section in 
the church library would be a good proj- 
ect along this line. Get the year-round 
program in the Stewardship Packet 
€#159) for $1 or order the year-round 
program (3160) by itself for 10¢. Order 
from address at end of this article. 
5. Ask the chairman of the commission 
to permit the secretary of stewardship to 
present the proposed stewardship program 
at the next meeting of the official board. 
A financial allowance for literature should 
be obtained from the official board. 


General Board of Lay Activities, 740 
Rush St., Chicago 11, IIl. 


Commission on Membership 
And Evangelism 


Other membership and Evangelism 
features in this issue: Story of the 
Month, 2; Christmas for Christ, 3-4; 
Face-to-Face Encounter, 11-13; Let’s 
Get Out of the Church, 14; Team- 
work in Logan Hills, 21-2; Just Out, 
37-9; Easy Order Blanks, 37-9. 


Since November is the season of har- 
vest and of thanks giving, this meeting of 
your commission is an appropriate time 
to think of the evangelistic opportunity 
afforded by such an emphasis. 

When hearts are opened toward God 
in gratitude for his great mercies is a 
good time to challenge people to give 
themselves wholly to him and to serve 
him in his church. 

It is also an opportune time to chal- 
lenge the present members to respond to 
God’s bounty by offering themselves as 
personal witnesses and as evangelistic visi- 
tors. 

To think of Thanksgiving Day is to 
think of family groups. Surely there is 
no better season for the commission to 
start a campaign to have a family altar 
established in every home. 

If you have not yet done so, you may 
write to Mrs. Milton Randolph, director 
of the Department of Family Worship 
for the Upper Room, 1908 Grand Ave., 
Nashville 5, Tenn. She-will be glad to 
counsel with you regarding family wor- 
ship and will send you samples of helpful 
materials. 


Prayer Life Movement 


As you look toward the end of the year 
and the beginning of the new year it 
would be well to consider what the com- 
mission can do to make the most of the 
prayer emphasis. If you have not done 
so, you may wish to start the Prayer Part- 
ner Movement in your church. 

You can receive information concern- 
ing this movement by writing to Leslie 


J. Ross, 1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 5, 
Tenn. Prayer Program Packet, available 
for $1 from the same address, will help 
you plan. 


A Prayer Vigil 

Churches over the world have been 
finding untold blessings from 12-hour or 
24-hour prayer vigils. The Prayer Life 
Movement, 1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 
5, Tenn., has prepared a kit of materials 
for a prayer vigil. It is a Prayer Vigil Kit, 
minimum order, 10 packets, which can 
be had for $1. 

Great dividends will be paid if the 
commission will plan a prayer vigil and 
will make every effort to guarantee that 
each worshiper gains the greatest possible 
value from such a vigil. 


Christmas for Christ 

The November meeting is the one in 
which plans should be made for making 
the most of the evangelistic possibilities 
in the Christmas season. The commission 
should do all that it can to encourage a 
Christian observance of Christmas in 
the church, the home, and the communi- 
ty. (See page 38.) 

For other information concerning ways 
to promote the Christmas for Christ em- 
phasis, write to Tidings. 


Church Attendance Evangelism 

The November meeting is also the one 
for the commission to formulate plans and 
select materials for promoting the Church 
Attendance Movement from Jan. | to 
Easter. The slogan this year will be “See 
You in Church Sunday.” 

A new approach to church attendance 
evangelism is to put the responsibility up- 
on the family. A leaflet by the director of 
the movement, John Lewis Sandlin, is 
Preparing at Home for the Church Wor- 
ship Service. It offers practical suggestions 
for family devotions aimed at making the 
church worship service more significant. 
It also lifts up another new approach to 
church attendance evangelism, that of 
family-to-family visiting. This leaflet sells 
at 100 for $2 from Tidings. 

Among the new materials for promot- 
ing this movement is a covenant card, 
Our Family Covenant for Christian Wit- 
nessing, with a place for each member of 
the family to sign. It is a double card 
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with one portion to be turned in to the 
church office and the other portion to be 
kept by the family as a reminder of the 
covenant made. This double card is also 
available from Tidings at 100 for $1. 

Still another new emphasis in church 
attendance evangelism is in the form of 
attractive place mats with selected graces 
and family prayers. These are 100 for 
$1. They are designed for use in restau- 
rants, community and church dinners, 
meetings of the Woman’s Society of 
Christian Service, Methodist Men, and 
other groups. 

A good project for the church attend- 
ance committee might be to offer these to 
public eating places in the community, 
and to encourage their use. 


Watch Night and Covenant Sunday 
The observation of Watch Night on 


New Year’s Eve and Covenant Sunday on 
the first Sunday of the new year (Jan. 
1 in 1961) has been traditional with 
Methodism since the days of John and 
Charles Wesley. 

Watch Night and Covenant Sundays 
played a most significant role in early 
Methodism and the commission will do 
well to plan to recapture something of 
the spiritual blessings that early Meth- 
odism knew. 

Methodist Evangelistic Materials has 
two services from which to choose for 
these services. One is John Wesley’s 
Covenant Service. The other is a Watch 
Night Service based on John and Charles 
Wesley’s writings, prayers, and hymns, 
prepared by Lowell B. Hazzard. 

These services are bound in 8-page 
booklets, with full text of hymns. They 
are 100 for $2. 

General Board of Evangelism, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Commission on Missions 


Other missions features in this issue: 
Story of the Month, 2; Gifts that 
Keep Giving, 5; Teamwork in Logan 
Hills, 21-2; Methodists Join Battle 
Against Hunger, 24; Rhodesia: Land 
7 Many Decisions, 27-8; Benevo- 
lence Report, 31; Just Out, 37-9; 
Easy Order Blanks, 37-9; It Worked 
for Us, 40. 


Sometimes the commission on missions 
may overlook some of the most easily 
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available means of reaching persons in 
the local church with missionary infor- 
mation and inspiration. 

Or in their concentration of such mat- 
ters of major importance as the school of 
missions and the benevolence budget, the 
commission may not feel it is able to give 
the time that it would like to give to 
other methods of missionary education. 

However, there is real wisdom for your 
commission in considering a planned ap- 
proach to the congregation through such 
readily-at-hand channels as_ bulletin 
boards, church library, parish paper, and 
the church bulletin. 

Virtually every church has at least one 
bulletin board, where items of current 
interest are posted. The commission on 
missions should see to it that the mission- 
ary cause is adequately represented in 
bulletin board displays. 

Among the items which can be posted 
are picture spreads on missions from 
World Outlook, Together and other 
Methodist publications; picture packets 
(six black-and-white photos with explan- 
atory captions) showing Methodist work 
in various parts of the world (available 
from Department of Visual Education, 
Room 1331, 475 Riverside Dr., New 
York 27, N.Y.); copies of letters from 
missionaries, etc. Preferably the bulletin 
board displays should be related to an 
Advance Special or some other missions 
project that is of particular interest to the 
church. 

Many churches now operate their own 
library. If your church is one of these, 
then it should have a shelf of mission 
books. Such a shelf should include vol- 
umes dealing with the philosophy of mis- 
sions, various areas of work, missionary 
recruitment, biography, missionary educa- 
tion, and history. 

These books should be publicized 
throughout the church and church school. 
If you are thinking of starting such a 
missions shelf, you will find the bibli- 
ography on pages 62 and 63 of the new 
Manual for the Commission on Missions 
very helpful. 

The parish paper and church bulletin 
provide channels of communication to 
the congregation and to the whole church 
that are regular and comprehensive. 

Quotations from missionary letters, 
facts about some World Service or Ad- 
vance Special project, announcements 
about schools of missions, excerpts from 
World Outlook or Tue Mernopist 
Srory—all these and more may be in- 
cluded in your church newspaper. 

Often the commission can reach people 
through these means who will not be 
reached in other ways. Keep your bulletin 
and parish paper supplied with up-to-date 
missionary information. Quotable para- 
graphs about missions can be obtained 


from “Bulletin Copy,” a regular service 
of the Board of Missions (write W. W. 
Reid, 13th Floor, 475 Riverside Dr., New 
York 27, N.Y.). 


World Outlook Anniversary 

World Outlook, the Methodist maga- 
zine of missions, has been celebrating 
this year its golden anniversary with a 
number of special issues. The December 
issue has been designated as the official 
golden anniversary issue. The contents 
are being prepared with the heritage, pres- 
ent status, and future of Methodist mis- 
sions in mind. 

Winners are expected to be announced 
in the national missionary story and mis- 
sionary essay contests. Your commission 
should bring the December issue of 
World Outlook to the attention of the 
church in a special way. 


The Why of Missions 


Members of the commission on mis- 
sions are often called upon to explain, 
support, or to justify the missionary pro- 
gram. Here are some thoughts on the 
“why” of missions which may be of help 
to commission members in answering 
such questions. 

These ideas are intended to help you in 
your job, not to lay down a theological 
line to follow. We hope that you will 
find them useful. 

1. The missionary impulse is inherent 
in the Christian Gospel. The love of God 
as revealed in Jesus Christ gave rise to 
a message that is outgoing in nature. The 
whole body of Scriptures reflect this as 
well as specific commands of our Lord 
such as the Great Commission. 

2. The mission of the Christian Church 
is to witness for Christ everywhere. The 
Church strives to fulfill this mission 
through education, stewardship, evange- 
lism, social action, and missions. Missions 
is a particular part of the effort by which 
the Church seeks to fulfill its mission to 
the world. 

3. Christians serve as ambassadors for 
Christ, God revealing himself to others 
through us. When a person makes a com- 
mitment to be a Christian, it is expected 
that his personal life will reflect this de- 
cision. 

He will join the Christian fellowship, 
the church, as a result of this decision. 
By the same token he must witness be- 
yond the fellowship if he is to fulfill the 
commitment. Participation in the mission- 
ary program is one way he makes this 
witness. 

4. Missions must be seen not in isolation 
but in context. There are several con- 
texts that need stressing: 

e Missions must no longer be thought of 
in terms of geography but as a witness to 
the world, struggling against other views 
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of the world. Secularism and materialism 
are as much of a threat to Christian ideals 
here as abroad. Also, distances are shrink- 
ing, and many revived religions (Bud- 
dhism, Islam, Hinduism) are not only 
contesting Christianity in other lands, but 
also are sending their own missionaries. 
e The work of the church in missions is 
the same everywhere. Church extension 
in Harrisburg is basically the same as in 
Hong Kong. 

In this respect it is important to note 

that 90 per cent of all Methodist churches 
in the U.S.A. west of the Allegheny 
Mountains have at one time or another 
been mission churches and received funds 
from the Board of Missions. Missions con- 
stitute the process by which the church 
shares its resources in order to extend the 
proclamation of the Gospel. 
5. Finally and most important, we must 
remember that in our missionary activity 
we are not called upon to succeed in any 
statistical sense. We are called upon to 
witness. The rest is with God; his spirit 
is still at work in the world (even in 
China). 

In God’s time it is too soon to know 
whether we have succeeded or failed in 
the past. Our calling is to be faithful in 
our witness. God alone can judge our 
success or failure. 


Methodist Board of Missions, 475 River- 
side Dr., New York 27, N.Y.; 1701 Arch 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Commission on 
Christian Social Concerns 


Other Christian social concern fea- 
tures in this issue: Christmas for 
Christ, 3-4; Methodism and Society, 
29-30; World Service Agency, 32; 
or Out, 37-9; Easy Order Blanks, 


This commission, now mandatory, 
deals with the fields of temperance, world 
order, and social and economic relations. 
Its work is shown under the headings of 
its three subcommittees. 


Committee on Temperance 
and General Welfare 


Your reply to the Commitment Day 
theme, “Methodists Say No Thank 
You,” should be “Yes, please send me the 
following materials . . .” 

The materials and plans for this year’s 
Commitment Day observance (Dec. 4) 
are designed to build new understanding 
on the Methodist answer to alcohol. 

This regular churchwide observance 
ties in also with plans for the 1960-61 
churchwide mission study which this year 
is titled “Alcohol and Christian Responsi- 
bility.” It is to be sponsored by the local 
church commission on missions with the 
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co-operation of the commission on Chris- 
tian social concerns. 

Commitment Day might well climax 
or begin that study in your local church. 
For further information about the mission 
study see the September Metuopist 
Story, pages 23-5. 

Here are three specific steps your com- 
mission on Christian social concerns can 
take to make Commitment Day an out- 
standing event in your church. Talk these 
over with your pastor. 

e Distribute the Commitment Day bro- 
chure in a churchwide mailing, in the 
Sunday bulletins or by sending it with 
the church newsletter. 

e Display the poster prominently in your 
church. You might order extra posters so 
that there will be one at every entrance. 
e@ Observe the day by using bulletin 
covers and other resources which develop 
the “Methodists Say No Thank You” to 
alcoholic beverages theme. Ask your pas- 
tor to develop the theme in his sermon 
and to share the commitment check list 
or commitment card with the congrega- 
tion. 

Each pastor and chairman of the local 
commission on Christian social concerns 
should have received Commitment Day 
packets in mid-October. Information and 
suggestions can also be found in the Oc- 
tober Metuopist Story. (See pages 
10-13.) 

For Commitment Day materials write 
the Service Department, 100 Maryland 
Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


Division of Temperance and General 
Welfare, 100 Maryland Ave. NE, Wash- 
ington 2, D.C. 


Committee on Hospitals 
and Homes 


Other hospitals and homes features 
in this issue: Golden Cross—Sym- 
bol of Service, 9-10; Just Out, 37-9. 


The importance of the hospital and 
home volunteer cannot be stressed too 
much. Administrators point out that in 
addition to the practical contribution 
made by the volunteer, the morale boost 
to patients is invaluable. 

As church members and as a committee 
designed to promote the work of our hos- 
pitals and homes, we might consider one 
significant phase of activity—the stimula- 
tion of volunteer services. 

Many Methodist hospitals have both 
auxiliary and volunteer groups. These 
serve in a variety of capacities including 
fund raising, service, and support of in- 
stitutions through special projects. A 
number of the groups do all these things. 

The local church committee on hospi- 
tals and homes can be helpful in form- 
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ing auxiliary groups. No matter where 
the institution is located in the confer- 
ence, a Methodist group can be of value 
to it. Naturally, when the institution is 
in the same town or county as the church, 
there is greater opportunity for direct 
contact. 

Find out from the administrator what 
auxiliary or volunteer groups already ex- 
ist. Then arrange a meeting with the in- 
stitutional administrator and discuss the 
procedure for organizing such a group in 
your own church. Find out the needs, the 
type of persons who could be of greatest 
service, and the chief avenue of co-opera- 
tion and participation. 

Then you are ready to work with your 
own group on organization. Be sure that 
you have key persons with a sense of re- 
sponsibility. The WSCS, men’s groups, 
and active individuals should be called 
upon. The MYF can be helpful also, for 
these young people are interested in the 
welfare of the total church. 

If your auxiliary group decides to be- 
come an affiliate group, it can organize 
on a basis of membership enrollment. 
Regular meetings should be planned and 
officers elected. Then, after visitation to 
the conference hospital or home, and in 
consultation with the administrative staff 
and the regular auxiliary officers, you can 
establish special projects. 

These special projects might be fur- 
nishing a room, donating a television set, 
or helping to equip a chapel. On the 
other hand, your group might wish to 
raise funds for an undesignated project. 
This money can be used where it is most 
needed. 

If your church is in the same com- 
munity as the conference hospital or 
home, then organization would, of neces- 
sity, be on a somewhat different basis. 
Your auxiliary or volunteer members 
could easily be more active in the volun- 
teer service of the institution. 

These services are wide and varied, and 
the existing auxiliary group in the insti- 
tution will be ready to help your members 
to become thoroughly oriented and di- 
rected. 

In some cases there may not be a Meth- 
odist institution within a reasonable dis- 
tance of your community. This should 
not deter your committee from encourag- 
ing volunteer services in other institu- 
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tions, such as Veterans Administration 
hospitals, community centers for the 
aged, children’s home, and the vast num- 
ber of others. 

All health and welfare agencies need 
volunteers, and it is a responsibility of the 
hospital and home committee and/or the 
hospital and home steward to encourage 
this most significant program among en- 
thusiastic church members. The Chris- 
tian outreach should be extended wher- 
ever there is opportunity. 

Write to the address below for further 
information. 


Board of Hospitals and Homes, 740 
Rush St., Chicago 11, Il. 


Committee on Wills and 
Legacies 


Other wills and legacies features in 
this issue: Just Out, 37-9; Easy Order 
Blanks, 37-9. 


One of the high lights in the year- 
round program for the local wills and 
legacies committee is the discussion meet- 
ing planned for all members who have ex- 
pressed an interest in wills. 


Fall is an ideal time to hold one of 
these meetings, but the meeting should 
be preceded by a period of intensive pro- 
motion and education activity. This in- 
cludes mailings and other distribution of 
wills folders, bulletin inserts, special let- 
ters from the committee and other pro- 
motion. 

There should also be showings of the 
filmstrip, Over the Wall, or the sound 
film, Treasures in Heaven, to adult 
groups and leaders in the church. 

These are some of the many ideas pre- 
sented in the condensed Manual for the 
Wills and Legacies Committee, available 
from the Committee on Wills, Bequests 
and Gifts. (See coupon on page 38.) 

The manual suggests that local at- 
torneys or trust officers should be invited 
to discuss the laws of the state regarding 
wills. They could tell of the typical com- 
plications which arise in estate handling 
when a person does not make a will or 
keep the will up to date. This would be 
followed by a question and answer period. 

It is also suggested that the minister 
or someone well acquainted with the 
local, conference and World Service work 
of the church should make a brief presen- 
tation and answer questions. 

This would answer the questions: 
“What needs of the church can be served 
in a continuing stewardship of wills?,” 
and “What is the best way and the right 
way to include these needs in wills?” 

After the meeting, people who want 
to take action in making proper will or 
estate arrangements should contact their 
own lawyer and financial advisers. Where 
persons need assistance in finding law- 
yers or trust officers who are members of 


the church or friendly to the church, the 
committee should have a list to give out. 

The committee and pastor also can pro- 
vide a list of the legal titles of local 
church, conference and World Service 
agencies or institutions for distribution at 
the meeting. In fact, this should be avail- 
able from the committee at any time for 
individuals who wish to have it in con- 
ferring with their lawyer or trust officer. 

It always should be made clear that the 
wills committee, or its advisory commit- 
tee, does not write wills or give out tech- 
nical advice applying to specific individ- 
uals alone. 

At the discussion meeting the com- 
mittee will be providing only that kind of 
helpful general information which can 
ethically and properly be given out at 
such a group meeting. 

All personal problems and decisions 
should be worked out in private confer- 
ences with the proper professional per- 
sons. 

But don’t be scared out! This is work 
that needs doing—for the good of the 
individual, his family and his church. 
Get your wills committee started now on 
plans for an all-church wills discussion 
meeting for the fall quarter. 


Committee on Wills, Bequests, and Gifts, 
Council on World Service and Finance, 
740 Rush St., Chicago 11, IIl. 


Committee on 
Christian Vocations 


Other Christian vocation features is 
this issue: Student Recognition Day, 
January 1, 7-8; Just Out, 37-9; It 
Worked for Us, 40. 





In September the Board of Pensions began 
writing checks on tabulating equipment for 
retired Methodist ministers, their widows, 
and dependent children. Watching the first 
run of checks are (I. to r.) Donald R. 
McKee, treasurer; the Rev. Charles L. 
Calkins, general secretary; and Ralph L. 
Wilkerson supervisor of the IBM Depart- 
ment. The equipment does in three days 
the work that formerly took three clerks 
three weeks to do on manual bookkeeping 
machines. The board issues some 7,500 
pension checks each month, with the num- 
ber increasing each year. 
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‘Teamwork 


in Logan Hills 


By joining forces, 16 churches 
in the Springfield (Ohio) Dis- 
trict have developed stronger 
programs and better leader- 
ship for their communities. 


by Don R. Yocom 


Within sight of the highest point in 
Ohio, in the hills around the Mad 
River Valley, are 16 Methodist 
churches which have been working 
together in the Logan Hills Group 
Ministry. Memberships range from 38 
to 300 in circuits and stations. 

A rural project of the Methodist 
Union of Springfield District, Ohio 
Conference, this group ministry is 
demonstrating that town and country 
hurches can work together effectively. 

Five churches in the group have less 
han 75 members. They could not have 
| very strong Methodist Youth Fellow- 
hip program alone. But when youths 
from all of the churches come together, 
Mr. Yocom formerly served as pastor of 
he West Liberty (Ohio) Church and was 
active in the Logan Hills Group Ministry. 
At the recent session of the Ohio Confer- 
ence he was appointed pastor of Trinity 


Church at Delphos, Ohio, in the Lima 
District. 
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there are enough of them to hold ex- 
cellent meetings. From 60 to 130 young 
people attend a group ministry youth 
meeting on Sunday afternoon about 
once every six weeks. 

Various kinds of programs have been 
held, all the way from evangelistic serv- 
ices presented by youths to social pro- 
grams in which they are led in forms 
of recreation that can be used in small 
church groups. Through visual aids 
and other programs, there has been ef- 
fective recruitment of youths for Chris- 
tian service. 


Sessions Train More Leaders 


Demonstration schools have been 
held for preparing teachers of local 
church schools. Well attended schools 
have been held for chairmen of the 
commissions of the church. 

There is crying need for more of this 
training in small churches, where too 
often the leadership boils down to the 
pastor, the Sunday school superintend- 
ent, and the president of the Woman’s 
Society of Christian Service. 

These training sessions have been 
well attended by young and old alike. 
We have used good motion pictures 
and filmstrips, outside speakers and 


Men at left participate in harvest festival 
which helped to raise money at the West 
Liberty Church in 1959. Merlyn Woodruff 
auctions an apron which Leslie Dowden 
models. Jim Stout serves as cashier while 
Ned King looks on. Bulletin board (below) 
helps to promote harvest festival attendance 
and donations for the event. 


Methodist Prints 
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missionaries, as well as persons within 
our group ministry who have special- 
ized in an area of study. 

Before our group ministry was 
formed, the members in the churches 
on one charge had not been served the 
Sacrament of Holy Communion for 12 
years! Evangelistic services had been 
dropped years ago. Now, by sharing 
the ministry we have, all churches can 
and do have the Sacraments, and all 
have some form of evangelistic services. 

When the Springfield District 
Methodist Union was formed in 1954 
under the leadership of Superintend- 
ent William L. Steffens, it was decided 
at the outset that rural projects should 
be included in the work of the union. 

After some study of community fac- 
tors and district needs, two group min- 
istries were established, one of which 
is the Logan Hills Group Ministry in 
the eastern part of Champaign and 
Logan Counties of central Ohio. 


Plan of Organization 


The organizational plan includes a 
layman, a lay womari and a youth rep- 
resentative from each church, plus the 
ministers. These people constitute the 
Fellowship Council which meets quar- 
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terly to determine policy and lay plans. 

The Minister's Council Cincluding 
students, supply pastors, and full con- 
ference members) meets monthly with 
the director to complete plans and 
carry out the policy determined by the 
larger body. 

After five years of experience these 
results have proved their value. 

1. The value of doing things together. 

It cannot be overemphasized that 
this is one of the strong points of group- 
ministry work. From the days when 
the group-ministry plan was originated 
to the present, we have found that by 
pooling our resources we can have suc- 
cessful programs that would be impos- 
sible for the smaller churches alone. 

A good example of this is in the use 
of audio-visual aids. Through the 
group ministry it is possible to share 
good films and filmstrips, pooling the 
cost of rentals and sharing projectors 
and other expensive equipment. 

A 16mm projector was provided by 
the District Methodist Union and has 
been used to good advantage. The film, 
John Wesley, received enthusiastic re- 
sponse in churches which never before 
had audio-visual help. 


Needs 
2. The value of creative work. 

It is no joke to say that the reason 
many churches have not been active 
beyond the routine Sunday school 
and church services lies in the fact that 
no new ideas have been presented and 
nothing creative developed for years 


New Programs for Neu 


Members of the Logan Hills Group Ministry meet 


and years. While new public schools 
with modern methods and equipment 
are being built in rural areas, the 
church goes on much the same as it did 
30 years ago. 

In group-ministry work, when the 
Fellowship Council meets, the repre- 
sentatives of the churches make re- 
quests for new programs that will meet 
a vital need. As we share our needs we 
also share our ideas and gain inspira- 
tion from others. This is especially true 
when someone rises in a meeting and 
describes what happened in _his 
church when they tried something 
new in evangelism, missions, educa- 
tion or stewardship. In connection 
with stewardship, harvest festivals and 
Lord’s Acre projects have been used 
effectively in some churches of the 
Logan Hills group. 

3. The value of demonstration tech- 
niques. 

We have been led to see the value 
of demonstration schools, such as those 
for training church-school teachers. A 
regular Sunday-school session is held, 
usually for the children’s department. 

Teachers who have been trained for 
this work teach the class using the 
best methods and our Methodist ma- 
terials. After the class session, those 
who have come to observe are given an 
opportunity to evaluate what they have 
seen. The results have been excellent. 


Get New Perspective 
4. The value of 


perspective, 


gaining a Christian 


to plan. 


This is also quite important. To 
often the small churches have traine: 
ministers only to lose them to large 
churches that could well afford to trai 
some ministers of their own! 

The small churches have suffere: 
spiritually because there has been n 
vital evangelism, no missionary visio: 
and no sense of stewardship beyon 
that taught in Sunday services. 

We believe that group ministr 
meets a need here. For one thin; 
there are more people involved in th 
program of the local church if the 
also enter group activities. Also th 
ministers have benefited as have th 
lay people in the creative exchang: 
of ideas and services. 

In the churches that have used con 
bined ideas of both mass and visitatio 
evangelism, for example, the atten: 
ance and interest have been increasing 
As for missionary vision, through ha\ 
ing Crusade Scholars as speakers an: 
schools of missions plus missionary-te 
meetings of the Woman's Society o! 
Christian Service, churches are becom 
ing vitally interested. Some peopl: 
have met missionaries and nationals o! 
various countries for the first time. 


Ministers Grow Too 


5. The value to the ministers them 
selves. 

In group ministry work, which is 
voluntary, the ministers co-operate b« 
cause they want to do so. The fellow 
ship is of the finest. One minister may 
be a good youth worker, another ma\ 
be strong on evangelism, still another 
a religious educator. 

Even the student pastors in our 
group, who are treated as equals with 
the other pastors of the group, can d: 
velop their strong points and benefit in 
overcoming their weaknesses. 

The supply pastors contribute muc’) 
to the work of the group and to the 
thinking of the ministers involved. ! 
nothing else were accomplished, t! 
co-operation of the ministers wou 
make a group ministry worthwhile. 

If we agree that every Method: 
church member has the right to | 
under the care and leadership (dire 
ly) of a fully trained and ordain 
Methodist pastor, Methodism w 
have to find new ways and means 
fulfilling its moral obligation to t! 
rural section of the church which h 
contributed so much. One answer 
the use of the group ministry plan. 
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More Security for Your Pastor's itl 


This plan of the Methodist Board of Pensions 
helps to provide financial security for a pastor's family when 
it is needed most. 








by W. Henry Shillington 


On Feb. 17, 1959, a young minister 
died leaving a widow and three chil- 
dren, ages 9, 11, and 13. Since his 
annual conference had insured its min- 
isterial members through the Optional 
Death Benefit Program of the Min- 
isters Reserve Pension Fund, his 
widow received from the General 
Board of Pensions an amount equal to 
100 per cent of the average salary of 
the conference. The amount, $5,335, 
was paid in 12 monthly installments. 

An Educational Fund has been set 
up for the children—another feature 
of the program—which will provide 
$500 a year for each child for four 
years of academic training beyond 
high school, making a total educational 
benefit of $6,000. 

A widow of another minister was 
faced with the reality of providing a 
home for herself and her daughter, 
since the parsonage was no longer 
available for their use. 

Her husband was insured under this 
program and the amount she received 
was used to make the down payment 
on a home. 

The daughter will enter college this 
fall. Five hundred dollars a year will 
be available for this purpose from the 
educational fund set up for her four 
years of college training. 

Twenty annual conferences have 
adopted the Optional Death Benefit 
Program which is now in the third 
year of operation. This program pro- 
vides protection for approximately 
6,000 ministerial members of annual 
Dr. Shillington is a staff member of the 


Methodist Board of Pensions. He is a mem- 
ber of the New England Conference. 
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conferences and full-time approve 
supply pastors who are qualified for 
annuity claim. 

This is how the plan works. Any 
annual conference of The Methodist 
Church is eligible to participate in one 
of three ways: 

1. An annual conference may elect to 
cover its entire ministerial member- 
ship under this program. 

2. An annual conference participating 
in the Ministers Reserve Pension Fund 
may elect to cover its entire ministerial 
membership under this program in lieu 
of the Ministers Reserve Pension Fund 
lump-sum death benefit program other- 
wise in effect. 

3. An annual conference may cover 
under this program an approved sup- 
ply pastor serving as a full-time pastor 
of a charge, beginning on the date on 
which such approved supply pastor 
shall have completed four consecutive 
years of service in one conference and 
granted pension credit. 

The benefits derived from this pro- 
gram are in direct proportion to the 
degree of participation by each annual 
conference. (See Table 1.) 

The educational benefits for surviv- 
ing children provide unusually good 
protection. Each child of a deceased 
member is entitled to each of the first 
four academic years of study beyond 
high school at a standard institution 
of higher learning and is paid in ac- 
cordance with the schedule found in 
Table 2. 

The annual contribution of an an- 
nual conference is determined by the 


TABLE ] DEATH BENEFIT 


Basis of Participation 
i il TT iv 
50% |100% |150% |200% 
of Average Salary 


Benefit payable upon death 
before retirement, stated as 
@ percentage of the aver- 
age salary of the annual con- 
ference 


Age on 
birthday 
in fiscal 
year of 
death 


i ii | iit iv 
50% |100% |150% |200% 
40% | 80% |120% |160% 
30% | 60% | 90% |120% 


20% | 40% | 60% | 80% 


Benefit payable upon death 
after retirement, stated as 
a percentage of the aver- 
age salary of the annual con- 
ference 


Under 55 
55-59 
60-64 

65 to retire- 
ment 


i ii iii | iv 


Any age 10% | 20% | 30% | 40% 


TABLE 2 EDUCATION BENEFIT 


Amount 


per academic 
year 


$ 250 
500 


Basis of Participation 


per cent of 
average salary 


50% 





100% 





150% 
200% 


750 
1,000 





TABLE 3 CONTRIBUTIONS 


Annual 3 
Contribution 


per cent of 
average salary 


YW of 1% 


Basis of 
Participation 


50% 





100% 1% 





150% 1%2% 





200% 2% 





basis of participation. This is a per- 
centage of the average salary of the 
annual conference: multiplied by the 
number of persons covered in accord- 
ance with the schedule in Table 3. 


Usually this contribution is financed 
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wholly by the conference. However, 
it is possible for the conference to es- 
tablish a system under which the mem- 
bers assume a share of the total con- 
tribution. A list of the persons certified 
for coverage is sent to the General 
Board of Pensions office in Chicago. 
Considerable interest has been mani- 


fested in this program. Several annual 
conferences have appointed committees 
to study the plan this year and to 
make their recommendations at the 
next session of the conference. 

The genius of the plan is that it 
provides maximum protection for the 
minister's family at the very time when 


such protection is urgently needed 

For additional information regard 
ing this and other pension programs 
of The Methodist Church, write the 
Board of Pensions, 740 Rush St., Chi 
cago 11, Ill. A new free booklet, Op 
tional Death-Benefit Program, is avail 


able from the board. (See page 38.) 





Methodists Join Battle Against Hunger 


by Francis L. Brockman 


The United Nations Food and Ag- 
riculture Organization launched a five- 
year program this summer to secure a 
reasonable and basic human freedom 
—freedom from hunger for every man, 
woman and child anywhere on earth. 

No longer can an indifferent world 
shrug off the situation, saying “the 
poor, and the hungry, we always have 
with us.” In the face of an exploding 
population, the old problems of mal- 
nutrition and disease have become 
acute. Recurrent famine threatens to 
become downright starvation. 

FAO has had the imagination and 
the conviction to proclaim that free- 
dom from hunger is an inalienable hu- 
man right and can be achieved if peo- 
ple are made aware of the need and 
determine to do something about it. 

Calling upon all cultural and reli- 
gious organizations of every kind to 
join in one massive attack, the UN 
organization has instigated a dramatic 
widespread program of making known 
to the “Haves” the extent of malnutri- 
tion and starvation in the world, on the 
one hand, and, on the other, of edu- 
cating the “Have-Nots” in the causes 
and cure of the low economic and agri- 
cultural productivity. 


Churches Respond to Plea 


This ideal of freedom from hunger 
has found ready response among mem- 
bers of the World Council of 
Churches. Virtually all these churches 
have been deeply involved for many 
years in programs of assistance to un- 
dernourished peoples. 

The discussions in Geneva last April 
of 50 Protestant and Orthodox leaders 
rapidly developed the awareness of 
united Christian responsibility for a 
greater ministry in the present complex 
world situation—a ministry not only to 
hunger for food, but for positive 
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health, for economic stability, for lead- 
ership training, for social betterment. 

This larger view of Christian serv- 
ice answers a growing urgency for a 
long-term strategy that will get at the 
root causes of need—such as ignorance, 
disease, and low productivity. 

Particularly important in this min- 
istry is the projected training of indig- 
enous leadership through church insti- 
tutions and programs. 

As initial studies and surveys de- 
velop, every facility of the churches 
will be called upon to meet this vitally 
compelling challenge of international 
human need. 

Comprehensive demonstration proj- 
ects are being planned such as the 
Project Daya (Daya is Bengali for 
“mercy”). This project was inspired 
by the World Refugee Year. It is now 
being developed by Church World 
Service in response to the request of 
the National Christian Council of 
India. 


Four-Pronged Project 


Project Daya is four-pronged. It is 

designed to get at both desperate 
emergency needs and at the dishearten- 
ing long-range ills affecting the 3,000,- 
000 refugees who ring Calcutta in 
squalor and misery. The project in- 
cludes these four important levels: 
e Teams of professional social work- 
ers for service within refugees colonies 
to provide educational, family and 
economic services and to supply 
desperately needed medical aid to com- 
bat tuberculosis, diphtheria and the 
numerous infections that are rampant. 
e Vocational training centers in the 
colonies in which refugees may learn 
skills that will fit them for the indus- 
trial employment market of Calcutta 
and for life as normal self-supporting 
citizens. 


e Service centers in the resettlement 
areas. These will include camp centers 
for new refugees, village centers, agri 
cultural training centers, and medical 
programs to meet initial needs of set 
tlers. 

e Student centers in connection with 
the University of Calcutta, each de 
signed for about 500 students and 
offering vocational and personal coun 
seling, a book bank, supervised reading 
rooms, recreational facilities, subsidized 
canteens, medical services and bathing 
areas. 

The Methodist Committee for Over 
seas Relief is ready to carry out the 
church’s desire in this exciting five-year 
plan, and this is not a new departure. 

For 20 years MCOR has expended 
an average of $1,000,000 a year to help 
relieve suffering among the starving, 
the uprooted, the homeless and desti 
tute victims of war and disaster in a 
total of 59 countries on five continents. 
This is a large sum, but not large 
enough in view of the still enormous 
unanswered needs. 

Already MCOR is planning 2 
definitely enlarged effort tieing in with 
ecumenical Christianity’s concerted 
drive against the roots and branches of 
impoverishment and hunger. 

MCOR hopes to intensify work o1 
Methodist projects and also to co 
operate in undertakings calling fo: 
long-term strategy like Project Daya. 

As plans move forward you will b 
hearing more about Methodism’s effort 
to share in securing freedom fron 
hunger for the world’s people. You wi! 
learn how you can participate in thi 
bold compassionate effort—one tha 
may well be the most significant, far 
reaching effort in church history. 

Mr. Brockman is secretary for promotior 


of MCOR. He is a member of the Sout! 
Iowa Conference. 
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by James S. Thomas 





The Negro colleges of The Method- 
ist Church have made lasting contribu- 
tions. 

They have contributed to the church 
which founded and supports them, to 
communities surrounding their loca- 
tions, and to the nation as a whole. 

The achievements of a few brilliant 
alumni tell part of the story. When the 
late surgeon, Louis T. Wright, gradu- 
ated from Clark College, it was clear 
that he was marked for greatness. A 
brilliant career at Harvard Medical 
School further prepared him for the 
contributions to be made to medical 
advance in this nation. 

Now these colleges face what is per- 
haps their greatest challenge: to erase 
any double standard in the quality of 
education. At this time it is proper to 
remember the contributions of colleges 
like Clark, whose graduates now are 
serving their churches and communi- 
ties. 


Some Fundamental Questions 


It is important to raise at least three 
questions about these colleges: How 
large is the scope of their work? What 
has The Methodist Church contrib- 
uted to them? What do they contribute 
to the church and to the larger society? 

The Methodist Church supports 10 
senior colleges, a junior college, a 
Christian Student Center, a medical 
school, and a theological school for 
Negroes. 

These institutions are located in 10 
southern states. Their location repre- 
sents Methodism’s historic concern to 
meet pressing need in a vital way. 
These are liberal arts colleges, for the 
most part. 

They have a total enrollment of 
approximately 6,500 students. This is 
slightly less than 20 per cent of all 
Negro students in privately controlled 
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of the Negro College 


Methodist colleges for Negroes now receive a direct share in 


World Service as well as Race Relations Sunday offering. 


Here's the record of service that justifies this support. 


institutions. Since more than 3,000 of 
the 33,000 Negro students in private 
colleges are in non-church-telated col- 
leges, the Methodist percentage among 
other church groups is significantly 
higher than 20 per cent. 

In other words, the total student 
enrollment of all Negro colleges in 
1958 was approximately 85,000. The 
total number in publicly supported 
institutions was around 51,000. The 
student enrollment in privately con- 
trolled institutions for Negroes was 
around 33,000, of which more than 
3,000 were in colleges with no church 
relationship. 

Therefore, the 6,500 students for 
whom The Methodist Church provides 
higher education for 6,500 students, or 
more than 20 per cent of all Negro 
students in church-related colleges of 
this region. 

The contributions of The Methodist 
Church to these colleges and their 
predecessors have been large and con- 
tinuing. However, increased demands 
for quality and for expanded services 
have caused the needs to outgrow the 
funds available for support. Growing 
colleges always require more each year 
than at any earlier stage of their de- 
velopment, simply because they are 
growing. 


What Our Offerings Have Done 


Since 1941, The Methodist Church 
has contributed a total of $4,220,000 
in annual Race Relations Sunday offer- 
ings. During 1959 and 1960, the an- 
nual totals reached record highs of 
approximately $400,000. 

This offering has grown because of 
the belief on the part of millions of 
Methodists that the Negro colleges of 
the church are making contributions 
that are greatly needed by the church 
and the wider community. This is also 


the basis of the General Conference 
report of the Council on World Service 
and Finance, which stated: 

“Of great concern . . . is the crisis 
facing our Negro colleges. Both Negro 
and other colleges must now come 
under the same standards for accredi- 
tation. While this will be for the ulti- 
mate good of the Negro colleges, it is 
creating a real crisis at the present time. 
For this reason it is important that 
The Methodist Church think in terms 
of a Race Relations offering amount- 
ing to not less than $1,000,000 per 
year. 

“The funds raised through these 
offerings augment other funds for cur- 
rent operations. Hence, this offering 
is a necessary part of our support of 
our Negro colleges, and must not be 
confused with the purpose of the per- 
centage in the World Service funds 
which are for endowment and capital 
improvements, and will be used large- 
ly to induce matching capital gifts.” 

And now, starting in 1960, The 
Methodist Church will contribute 
World Service funds for the current 
support of these colleges in addition to 
Race Relations offerings. 

A very significant action of the 1960 
General Conference was the voting 
of a separate item in World Service 
for the capital development of the 
Negro colleges. The schools will re- 
ceive 1.83¢ of each dollar that is di- 
vided. If goals are met this will provide 
$250,000 a year. 


This Is the Record 
The clear record of continuing sup- 
port on the part of The Methodist 
Church indicates a strong belief in 
the contributions which these colleges 
Dr. Thomas is an associate director of the 


Department of Educational Institutions in 
the Division of Higher Education. 
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have made and can make. It is now 
proper to outline the nature of these 
contributions. 

First, the Methodist Negro college 
is making a definite contribution to 
the students who come to its doors. 
This statement sounds trite because 
that is what every college does, in some 
sense or the other. The Negro college, 
however, must make a far larger con- 
tribution to the education of a student 
than others are required to do. 

It is an axiom that a college student 
pays only a part of the cost of his edu- 
cation. However, when a college of 
small endowment must give a large part 
of its current funds to meet student 
needs, it is clear that a direct invest- 
ment is being made in the student. 

This explains the increasing need 
for current support. The economic base 
of the students is improving much 
more slowly than the economic de- 
mands upon the college. Buildings, 
given in an earlier day of philanthropy, 
are now worn out and need replace- 
ment. The impersonal elements of cost 
—science equipment, buildings, sup- 
plies—make no special concession to 
poor students. 

Therefore, every increase in Race 
Relation offerings makes it possible for 
the college to contribute more largely 
and directly to the higher education of 
youth, 

Second, the Methodist college for 
Negroes makes a contribution to the 
church and larger community in the 
leadership which it produces. 

Without making any comparisons, 
a county superintendent of schools 
told the president of one of these col- 


leges that he had observed excellent 
qualities of leadership in his graduates 
over a period of years. They were ex- 
cellent teachers. Each year, this school 
and others in the group graduate hun- 
dreds of alumni who will enrich the 
community by the quality of their 
leadership. 

When applied specifically to the 
church, this contribution of leadership 
is more dramatically seen. Found 
among the alumni of these colleges are 





Support of Our 
Colleges for Negroes 
1960-64 


1. World Service, approx. $250,000 


For endowment buildings 
other capital improvements. 


2. Race Relations Day, need $2,000,000 
For salaries, libraries and 
other current operation. 


3. Personal and matching gifts. 


For all purposes. 











the bishops, district superintendents, 
and lay leaders of the local churches. 
They are the pastors and youth 
workers, the missionaries and board 
secretaries. 

Each one of these colleges has an 
impressive list of the achievements of 


its alumni in various fields. Prominent 
among the fields is full-time religious 
work of various kinds. 

Thirdly, Methodist colleges for 
Negroes have historically provided a 
creative outlet for the higher impulses 
toward brotherhood. It is easy to em- 
phasize racial tension in an era of rapid 
change. More significant, however, is 
the quiet undramatic witness of col- 
leges founded, financed, and developed 
by Negro and white people with a 
continuous record of Christian co- 
operation. 

It is not just what these colleges do, 
but also what they represent. A dis- 
tinguished white leader in a communi- 
ty of misunderstanding put it succinct- 
ly when he said: “This college is the 
only place in this city where we can 
meet in complete understanding and 
respect. This is nothing new. We have 
done this for years.” 

The Negro college now makes three 
basic appeals which must be kept clear- 
ly separate from each other. Each must 
do a specific. task to continue the 
contributions which these colleges 
make. 

First, is an appeal for $1,000,000 
annually in Race Relations offerings. 
This is for teachers’ salaries, library 
equipment, student aid, and other such 
items. 

Second, is an appeal for matching 
capital funds to multiply the $250,000 
a year granted by the General Confer- 
ence from World Service. 

Third, is an appeal for consideration 
in campaigns and annual conference 
budgets for funds to do specialized 
tasks. 





Alaskan Church Increases 232 Per Cent in 


The Methodist Church in Alaska, now 
3,136 members strong, has grown by 232 
per cent over the last 10 years. By 1970 
a membership of 10,000 is forecast. 

This was the report from the Rev. 
Allen B. Rice, executive secretary for 
home missions of the Division of Na- 
tional Missions, and the Rev. Fred Mc- 
Ginnis, for five years superintendent of 
the Alaska Mission Conference. Mr. Mc- 
Ginnis was elected president of Alaska 
Methodist University in April. 

The two men gave reports at the 
annual meeting of the Alaska Mission 
Conference in Fairbanks late in May. 

For the future he expressed the pos- 
sibility of the present 24 churches be- 
coming 50 and the rank of 16 ministers 
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becoming 35 by 1960. Also, that by then 
the Alaska Mission Conference ought to 
become a provisional annual conference. 

Membership growth has been accom- 
panied by improvements in physical 
facilities, Dr. Rice said. Ten new 
churches have been built in the last 
decade, three major building projects 
are under way, and several others are in 
the planning stages. In addition, the 
mission conference has begun to develop 
two camp sites. 

Mr. McGinnis emphasized that in an 
Alaska of great population increase and 
mobility, Methodists should give their 
attention to the Christian concerns of 
unity, outreach, study and devotion. 

Specific tasks should be undertaken 


Decade 


in co-operation with other denominations, 
he pointed out. These include planning 
for intelligent churching of all sections 
of Alaska, working more closely with 
armed forces ministries, and providing 
a ministry for persons in remote and 
isolated areas. 

Other co-operative tasks are building 
racial understanding and the spirit of 
brotherhood, conversing and communicat- 
ing with legislators, and increasing the 
financial undergirding of the total church 

The Rev. David H. Blackburn has 
been named successor to Mr. McGinnis. 
As the new superintendent he will give 
over-all direction and guidance to Metho 
dist work in Alaska with headquarters 
in Anchorage. 
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Wilkins 


Young Rhodesia looks ahead. These are stu- 
dents in the Methodist school at Old Umtali. 


Rhodesia 


Land of Many Decisions 


The decision for Christ is one 


of many decisions facing 


Rhodesians. The people’s destiny 


hinges also on political, 


economic and social choices. 


by Ralph E. Dodge 


With an independent Congo on the 
north and a firmly entrenched white 
nationalist government in the Union 
to the south, Southern Rhodesia has 
become a land of political uncertainty. 

It has been chosen as one of Meth- 
odism’s four new Lands of Decision 
for the 1960-64 quadrennium, along 
with Pakistan, Argentina and the 
Chinese-in-dispersion. 

Determination to have a truly demo- 
cratic form of government is becoming 
more pronounced among the seven mil- 
lion Africans of the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland. On the other 
hand, citizens of European descent in 
Southern Rhodesia have made recur- 
ring pronouncements of plans for con- 
tinued white domination. The middle- 


of-the-road Central Africa Party headed 


Bishop and Mrs. Dodge chat with the Rev. Mr. Mizuru, 
pastor at Nyakatsapa where the language school is located. 
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by former Prime Minister R. S. 
Garfield Todd, and by Stanlake Sam- 
kange, seems to have less and _ less 
appeal to both Africans and Europeans. 

The chasm between the two ethnic 
groups in the field of politics is widen- 
ing. This quadrennium will witness a 
basic decision as to whether or not 
300,000 whites can hope to control the 
destiny of a total population of 7,890,- 
000 in this 20th century, especially in 
Southern Rhodesia with its high stand- 
ards of African education and its many 
university graduates. The showdown 
may come sooner than we think. 

In our one world of cultural ex- 
change, it is to be doubted if a segre- 
gated cultural pattern can endure, 
especially in a land where the discrim- 
ination is against the majority group. 

Slowly the pat- 
tern is breaking 
down. Only in a 
few buildings in 
Salisbury does one 
today find “For 
Europeans Only” 
signs in the public 
elevators, one of 
those being that 
occupied by the 
commissioner for 
South Africa and 
his staff. 


Methodist Prints 


Yet the Land Apportionment Act 
makes it impossible for local Africans 
(except those employed as servants) 
to reside outside the locations or to 
spend a night in the liberal and expen- 
sive multi-racial Jameson Hotel. 


Decisions Will Be Made 


A decision must and will be made 
during the next four years as to 
whether people of differing cultural 
and racial backgrounds can live and 
mingle freely on a basis of social as 
well as economic equality in this land 
which bears the name of that great 
and enterprising pioneer, Cecil Rhodes. 

A decision will be made as to 
whether or not a country like Southern 
Rhodesia can afford to have a dual, 
or actually triple, educational system. 
There is one for Europeans, one for 
Africans, and one for Asiatics and 
Coloreds (mixed blood). 

Basically, the standards are equal 
in all three systems, as all prepare for 
the new multi-racial University College 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland in Salis- 
bury. When the Queen Mother was in 
the federation recently, she conferred 
degrees upon youths of all ethnic 
Bishop Dodge leads the Lourenco Marques 
area of The Methodist Church, which in- 
cludes Southern Rhodesia, Angola, Mozam- 


bique and mission stations in the Union of 
South Africa. 
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The Central Primary School is a part of the extensive Methodist edu- 
cational center at Nyadiri, a principal mission post of Southern Rhodesia. 


groups. Yet all education up to the 
university level is basically segregated. 

A decision as to the economic future 
of Rhodesia is being sought after and 
will be found. Vacant homes and 
apartments in the European section 
of the cities, the beginning trek back 
to Europe, the vacant office buildings, 
the overcrowded and inadequate hous- 
ing for Africans—all indicate that the 
current not altogether 
sound. Investors are beginning to hesi- 


economy is 


tate as they view with concern the 
approaching cloud of political mis- 
understanding and strife between the 
races. 

But the great decision to be made, 


and it will be made soon, is whether 
a man is a man irrespective of his color; 
whether a B.A. degree equals a B.A. 
degree irrespective of the heritage of 
its holder; whether the positive cultural 
traits of European civilization can be 
absorbed in a lifetime or less and thus 
make a basis for social equality. All 
these are questions before Rhodesia. 


A Decision for the Church 


The future of the church and of 
Christianity is at stake. 

The church at this critical time in 
history must maintain a position of 
neutrality in the field of politics. But 
it also must proclaim the full message 


of the Gospel as to the value of hum. 
personality and the equality of all m« 
before God and before the altars 
his church. 

As the Rhodesia Methodist Conf: 
ence tries to maintain this princip 
of equality of all before God and t! 
dignity and value of all individua 
irrespective of their heritage, the 
may be disparaging epithets attach 
to us. 

But the church must be Christian 
cease to exist. So we press forwar 
turning neither to the right nor t! 
left, confident that He who maintai 
the world in rotation will cause | 
Church to stand and His people to lise 
together in love as they know the 
truth. 

The goals of the quadrennium mig}, 
be summarized as follows: 


v 
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e To so live the Gospel in love that 
all races will feel the presence and 
power of the Holy Spirit and seck 
communion within the church. 

e To treat all men as equals and re- 
spect each for good he possesses. 

e To meet the needs of all people, 
especially those of our Methodist fel 
lowship, for social recognition, eco- 
nomic solvency, training adequate for 
their tasks, and physical health. 

e As we strengthen the church nu- 
merically and physically, we also aim at 
deepening the spiritual life of all of 
our people. 





“This is opportunity, not disaster,” 
said Bishop Richard C. Raines, presi- 
dent of the Methodist Board of Mis- 
sions, on his return from troubled 
Africa. 

He could say this in part because of 
what he saw, in part because of a let- 
ter he bore from the Africa Central 
Conference, which met during the 
height of the Congo troubles. The let- 
ter, addressed to Methodists in Amer- 
ica, was signed by every African who 
was a delegate to the conference—23 
in all. 

The conference met in Nyadiri, 
Southern Rhodesia, and included rep- 
resentatives of the two Methodist con- 
ferences in the Republic of the Congo. 
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To the Board of Missions of The 
Methodist Church in the United 
States and Western World: 


We wish to express our deep ap- 
preciation for your prayers, gifts 
and your sons and daughters who 
have brought to us the Gospel of 
salvation, health and education. 

Your work is not in vain, because 
we have seen the fruits of your 
labor in this changing continent. 

Though you have been hearing 
and reading about troubles in our 
country, we, African delegates to 
the Central Conference, would like 
you to know that the time will not 
come for us to give up our faithful, 
loving and dedicated missionaries. 


There has been no time when we 
have felt that we needed mission 
aries to train Africans for lead 
ship as much as at the present. V 
shall continue working with the 


wo 


We still need more _ preachers, 
teachers, doctors, nurses, techr i- 
cians, etc. 


May God bless you in the gre 
work you are doing for him. 
Angola Delegation 
Central Congo Delegation 
Rhodesia Delegation 
Southeast Africa Delegat: 
Southern Congo Delegatic 


Nyadiri Methodist Center 
August 29, 1960 
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It has been said that John Wesley 
saved England from a French Revolu- 
tion. 

Methodists played a prominent part 
in the movement to abolish slavery. 
They were among the first and have 
been the most persistent foes of the 
liquor traffic. 

Our church pioneered in the mod- 
ern concept of Christian social rela- 
tions. Our denomination was the first 
Cin 1908) to adopt a Social Creed. 
That creed served as the model for the 
one later adopted by the National 
Council of Churches and by other de- 
nominations. 

One of the marks of a Methodist is 
a concern over relations of man to man 
as children of God and the ways men 
treat one another at work, in business, 
and in leisure. We have also a historic 
concern for peace and good will among 
the nations. 

These concerns have had marked in- 
fluence upon the nation and the world 
in which we live. They have been ex- 
pressed in the life of the church. A 
Methodist church is not regarded as 
completely organized unless it ex- 
presses itself in the area of Christian 
social concerns. This attitude is_ re- 
flected nationally in the new Board of 
Christian Social Concerns which is 
taking its place as a major arm of The 
Methodist Church. 

In spite of the vast amount of Meth- 
odist activity, we know surprisingly 





Volume 1—Methodism and Society 
in Historical Perspective, Prof. Rich- 
ard M. Cameron 

Volume 2—Methodism and Society 
in the Twentieth Century, Dean 
Walter G. Muelder 

Volume 3—Methodism and Society 
in Theological Perspective, Prof. S. 
Paul Schilling 
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BOOKS IN THE SERIES 


little about ourselves when it comes to 
our social concerns. Few histories have 
been written in this area. Often we do 
our best not quite knowing why we do 
it. 

It was to help us understand our 
Methodist heritage in social thought 
and action—our reasons for whatever 
social action we may take today—that 
a major research job was undertaken. 
The results are being published in a se- 
ries of four books, first of which is now 
off the press. 

The study project was originated in 
1957 by the Board of Social and Eco- 
nomic Relations—now the Division of 
Human Relations and Economic Af- 
fairs in the Board of Christian Social 
Concerns. The board engaged a team 
of professors at Boston University 
School of Theology to make the study. 
The four-book series is being pub- 
lished by Abingdon. 


How They Gathered Facts 


The research team was headed by 
Dr. Nils Ehrenstrom, professor of 
ecumenics at Boston and formerly a di- 
rector of the Study Department of the 
World Council of Churches. 

The study was made possible by a 
grant from the Fund for the Republic 
supplemented by funds from the Board 
of Social and Economic Relations and 
a research grant by Boston University. 
Representing the board in the project 
have been the Rev. A. Dudley Ward, 





Volume 4—Methodism and Society: 
Guidelines for Action, Prof. Paul 
Deats, Jr., and Prof. Herbert E. Stotts 


Methodism and Society in Theo- 
logical Perspective (318 pages) is 
published by Abingdon Press and sells 
at $5. It may be ordered now from 
the Cokesbury Store serving your ter- 
ritory. 


general secretary, and a research com- 
mittee of seven. The research commit- 
tee made up of clergy and laymen 
from the board’s membership was 
headed by Samuel W. Witwer, Chi- 
cago attorney and a candidate for the 
U.S. Senate in the 1960 elections. 

Assisting Dr. Ehrenstrom and with 
him forming the research team have 
been the following professors: Richard 
M. Cameron, Allan K. Chalmers, Paul 
Deats, Jr., Walter G. Muelder, S. Paul 
Schilling, and Herbert E. Stotts. The 
group has drawn upon the counsel and 
co-operation of other Boston faculty 
members, staff executives of Methodist 
agencies and other researchers. 

The team’s research covered many 
sources. In considerable part it was his- 
torical research. Sources largely un- 
tapped by any previous studies in- 
cluded regional church papers, annual 
conference journals, church-school les- 
sons from past years, files of various 
Methodist agencies, and personal mem- 
oirs. 

The study has been equally inter- 
ested in current attitudes. For this the 
researchers assembled a large body of 
entirely new data. Among other re- 
search, the team conducted a major na- 
tion-wide inquiry covering more than 
10,000 laymen and ministers. These 
persons were questioned as to their 
present beliefs and social attitudes. 

Findings for the study will be com- 
ing off the press at intervals of six or 
eight months. First of the series to be 
published (see box) is actually num- 
ber three of the series: Methodism 
and Society in Theological Perspective, 
by S. Paul Schilling. 

The study of Methodist social 
thought and action has been done by 
competent scholars. This does not mean 
their work is just for eggheads. 

There is a place‘in your church for 
study of these volumes. 

Here are a few suggestions for the 
commission on Christian social con- 
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cerns as well as to other groups and in- 
dividuals: 

e Use the Schilling book for an adult 
study course. The book may be studied 
in four to six weekly sessions under a 
competent leader. Persons enrolling 
would read the text on an agreed-upon 
schedule and discuss chapters at class 
sessions. 

e Recommend the book for study 
classes in adult education programs of 
clubs, YMCAs and other community 
groups. 

e Place this book (and others in this 
series as they are published) in your 
church library. 

e Place the books in your town library 
as a gift. 

e Recommend the book to friends. 

e Recommend the book to college 
study and discussion groups. 





What’s inside the striking red covers 
of Methodism and Society in Theological 
Perspective? 

This is neither a critical review nor 
what booksellers call a “puff.” We at- 
tempt rather to tell the readers some- 
thing of what the volume contains so as 
to suggest some of the possibilities for use 
of the book in group or individual study. 

The book has two main divisions—the 
first historical, the second looking toward 
the future. The former makes up about 
two thirds of the book, although much of 
the meat for discussion will be found in 
the last three chapters. 


|. The Record 

The reader begins with a look at 
theology—especially the theology of John 
Wesley. Wesley, of course, was very 
deeply concerned with personal religious 
experience—individual salvation. In spite 
of his own immense influence upon so- 
ciety, he did not deliberately set out to 
change social structures. Nevertheless, 
Schilling found “unmistakable social im- 
plications” in Wesley’s theology of salva- 
tion. 

Among these social implications are 
Wesley’s belief that God has acted to 
redeem all men—not just a few; that 
ethics—how men behave—has much to 
do with salvation and the life of Christ- 
like character; that salvation relates to 
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the life of men here and now; that it re- 
lates to the whole life of man; and that 
salvation is realized within a community. 
Wesley declared that “solitary religion” is 
not to be found in the gospel. 

Succeeding chapters analyze the theo- 
logical beliefs in the 20th century, find- 
ing something of the heritage of Wesley, 
but the addition of many other theologi- 
cal influences. Interestingly, the author 
finds “that there is no direct line leading 
from these theological emphases to social 
action.” He concludes however that on 
the whole “the net effect of historic Meth- 
odist doctrines as now interpreted has 
probably been the encouragement of seri- 
ous social thinking, responsible social 
action, and a hopeful view of the possi- 
bilities of social improvement.” 


Some Major Conclusions 


Major conclusions of the study of 
Methodist history and of current attitudes 
include the following: 

e Since the early decades of the 20th 
century there has been a trend toward 
greater concern with doctrine and a con- 
scious effort to base social thought and ac- 
tion on religious beliefs. 

e In the past 60 years there have been 
marked changes in the beliefs which 
have been related to social attitudes. For 
instance, there is now greater stress on 
the sovereignty and grace of God, and 
the limitations and sinfulness of man. 
There is little Pollyannish optimism 
about social improvement. 

e Persons holding theological views that 
differ often will agree that their theology 
demands an attitude of social responsi- 
bility. 

e Social thinking of Methodists has been 
more closely related to the basic beliefs 
as Protestant Christians than to the doc- 
trinal emphases that are peculiar to the 
Wesleyan tradition. 

Current Methodist thought as ex- 
pressed in the writings of theologians and 
clergy cites the Bible as the prime source 
for authoritative guidance for human re- 
lations. Although the Bible contains no 
blueprints for social action, it discloses, 
particularly in the life teachings of Jesus, 
attitudes and principles that help us to 
see God’s will for our society. 

Theologians see in their view of God 
a sovereignty that makes God the Lord 
of history and demands righteousness— 
social as well as personal—from those 
who serve him. The Christian view of 
man calls forth a concern for the welfare 
of all children of God. 

It is noted that in Jesus Christ, God 
has acted at infinite cost to redeem sinful 
humanity. This imparts to men an im- 
measurable worth. 

The Church is seen by theologians as 


the body of Christ, commissioned t 
carry forward his ministry by showing 
men God’s redemptive love and power 
Thus, they say, the Church must mov 
through barriers of nation, culture, clas: 
and race and seek to reach the whole o! 
human life. 

They see the Kingdom of God as 
bringing God’s righteous loving will int: 
all human relations. 

Now when the researchers turned to a 
cross section of ordinary Methodists witl 
their questionnaire they naturally did no: 
find such highly developed theologica! 
ideas. There was much vagueness. Never 
theless they concluded that the averag: 
Methodist relates social thought and ac 
tion to the same areas of religious belie 
and in much the same way as the theo 
logical specialist. 

Il. Proposals 

In making his proposals “toward 
theology of society,” Dr. Schilling note: 
his previous findings that social attitude: 
do not always have a firm base in Chris 
tian thought. He believes that where this 
is true the next step is likely to be thar 
the church absorbs the social ethics o! 
the culture that surrounds it. 

The “Proposals” section of the book 
is an effort to supply a theology that wil! 
illuminate the problems which face man 
in society from the perspective of faith 

In building his theological foundation 
Dr. Schilling follows six steps: 

e God’s acts of creation and redemption. 


e Christian faith and life as man’s re 
sponse. 

e Fulfillment of salvation as men grow 
in love. 

e Salvation is inevitably social. 

e It is realized within the fellowship o! 
a redeemed and redeeming community. 
e Both the nature of the Gospel and th« 
interdependence of society require th 
church so commissioned to seek the 
demption and transformation of man’ 
total life. 

Having found this foundation, the au 
thor addresses the questions: “Just wha 
is meant by a redeemed society?,” “Wha 
are sound Christian goals for society? 
and “To what degree are such goals ai 
tainable on earth?” 

In analyzing the meaning of “soci: 
redemption” or “social salvation,” the ai 
thor concludes by quoting a 19th-centu: 
Methodist, Benjamin Hellier, who sai: 
“Entire sanctification means sanctificatio 
of everything.” 

In seeking to translate theory into rea 
ity Dr. Schilling concludes that “T! 
Christian social action which counts m« 
is not the ‘actions’ contained in ecclesi: 
tical pronouncements, but deeds whic 
witness to God’s reconciling love whe: 
people live and work.” 
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Methodist Gifts Will Help Chile to Rebuild 


by W. Angie Smith 


Words fail when one attempts to de- 
scribe the losses in Chile as a result of 
the earthquakes, floods, tidal wave and 
storms. Never before in the known his- 
tory of this land has there been so many 
combinations of misery, suffering and de- 
struction as these brave people have been 
forced to face. 

The earthquake, one of the strongest 
and longest lasting in the record book of 
such disasters, ripped things to pieces 
and destroyed human life in great num- 
bers in a short period of time. Following 
the quake came a tidal wave which left 
large ocean-going vessels stranded on hill- 
sides far from the ocean shore. 

Property and people were swept out to 
sea and lost forever. No correct account 
of loss of life and property can ever be 
ascertained. Those who escaped were del- 
uged for days with the hardest and 
heaviest rains Chile has ever experienced. 


Natural Boundaries Change 


All this happened in the midst of win- 
ter and without shelter or food of any 
kind. Homes, schools, churches and busi- 


ness property went down or were so badly 
damaged it is impossible to repair most of 
them. A superficial and rough estimate 
would place the damage at least at one 
billion dollars. 

A complete new map of Chile will 
have to be drawn. Old coasts have disap- 
peared and new ones come into existence. 
Islands have been submerged, and new 
ones have grown almost instantly. 
Streams once navigable now are covered, 
and small streams of yesterday are now 
deep waterways in which large ships can 
be anchored. 

In the city of Concepcion where there 
were over 75 primary schools, only 25 re- 
main open. Others are all so badly 
damaged they cannot be used. In a few 
instances the children have been placed 
in other buildings, but thousands are 
without any facilities at all. 

One thousand students at the Univer- 
sity of Concepcion lost their places of liv- 
ing and have no immediate chance for 
other rooms. The university had to close 
but hopes to open soon with a limited 
student body. Three of the university 
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buildings were destroyed and others 
damaged badly. The loss in equipment 
and laboratory materials is immense. 

Houses are ruined. Crops have been 
destroyed. Industry has had to shut down; 
people are left without work. Here is a 
picture of suffering and sacrifice rarely, 
if ever, equalled. 

Many churches and parsonages are 
completely lost. Some are so _ badly 
damaged they are not safe to use and 
some need heavy repairs. ~ 

But with all the material and physical 
loss there is an even greater loss—in 
human life, human values, and emotions. 
People were frightened, and fear of a 
recurrence abides with them. 

The whole mental and emotional life 
has been not only disturbed but com- 
pletely upset. Everything is different. As 
one teacher said, it will require at least 
three years of peaceful existence even to 
get back to what was normal life before 
the quake. 

The Methodist Church has carried on 
in a magnificent way and with such 
courage that it brings pride to all of us. 
Buildings and homes were opened for 


Bishop Smith serves the Oklahoma-New 
Mexico Area. He wrote this firsthand re- 
port on the Chilean earthquakes after an 
intensive, 900-mile tour of the devastated 
area. He was serving also as bishop of the 
Santiago Area at the time of his visit. This 
Area, now known as the Pacific Area, is 
under the supervision of Bishop B. Foster 
Stockwell. 
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— JEWELRY. ..— 


Gifts for Your Sunday School 
Class or the Members of Your 


World Parish 
Lapel Pins and Necklace 


Your Sunday School Class and 
everyone in your family will 
appreciate one of these lovely 
crosses. The world sphere is 
centered on a beautifully pro- 
portioned cross—the World 
Parish symbol. Any one or all 
of these will be a meaningful 
and treasured gift. 


Polished Brass 
Lapel Cross 


A gift suitable for anyone on your 
list—a cress in policed brass with 
the World Parish symbol in red 
enamel. Clutch back. Cross meas- 
ures 34 inch in length. Add 10% 
federal tax. Postage extra; shpg. 
wt., 4 ozs. (SD) each, $1.00 


Sterling Silver 
Lapel Cross 


For all your friends, a 
lovely and meaningful 
gift—a_ sterling silver 
lapel cross with the 
World Parish symbol 
and a clutch back. Cross 
measures °%4 inch in 
length. Add 10% federal 
tax. Postage extra; 
shpg. wt., 4 ozs. 

(SD) each, $2.50 


World Parish 
Cross Necklace 


For the ladies on your list, this 
sterling silver World Parish Cross 
necklace will be the ideal gift. 
34 inch in length, it comes with 
an 18 inch, non-tarnishing rho- 
dium chain. Add 10% federal tax. 
postage extra; shpg. wt., 5 ozs. 

each, $3.25 
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people to live in. Even today large num- 
bers of families are living in our churches 
and homes. 

The immediate response of the United 
States has made a very great impression 
on Chile and won a place of lasting affec- 
tion in the hearts of these worthy people. 


Gifts Total $809,723 

The special offering of our Methodism, 
which reached $809,723 at the end of 
September has made possible the contin- 
uation of our work and the rebuilding of 
our damaged buildings so that the church 
can continue. 

Were it not for this help, vast areas 
of our work would have to be abandoned 
and hundreds of our faithful members 
would have been left helpless, without 
home, food, clothing or hope. 

To go from house to house and see the 
help we have been able to provide in 
lumber and material to keep the people 
out of the rain and cold causes one to feel 
humble and grateful. 

I have never seen such gratitude as 
these people have expressed. In many in- 
stances it is just for a little lumber which 
has enabled them to build a shed or a 
room to house a family of four, five and 
up to 13. ' 

I must confess that I was ashamed at 
times when the quake victims were living 
in places which most of us in the United 
States would not consider sufficient for 
our animals. 

It will require at least $350,000 to re- 
pair and rebuild our churches, parsonages, 
and institutions, and we will need not 
less than $200,000 for actual relief. 

Churches in the United States which 
have made their contribution to this great 
cause may well rejoice at the large divi- 
dends their money is bringing. Method- 
ism in Chile will rise from her knees to 
greater things in the future. 


NOTE-—Immediate aid went to Chile 
through Methodist channels and, espe- 
cially, through the co-operative channels of 
Church World Service. 

Looking toward reconstruction and_re- 
habilitation of the work of the church, 
Methodist officials have agreed to division 
of funds yet available from the special offer- 
ing for Chile and other Pacific Basin areas 
affected by the disaster. 

One half will go to the Board of Mis- 
sions for repair and rebuilding of chapels 
and parsonages. (The Field Committee has 
estimated a minimum need of $375,000 for 
this.) Most of the remainder will be used 
by the Methodist Committee for Overseas 
Relief in a two-year program of rehabilita- 
tion for pastors, and assistance to local 
churches and institutions in Chile. 

Help has been given to Methodists in the 
Philippines and offered to Methodists in 
Hawaii and Japan, where tidal waves re- 
sulted from the Chile quake. 


Correct Figure for N.C. 


Receipts for Conference Advance Spe 
cials in the North Carolina Annual Con- 
ference (Southeastern Jurisdiction) to 
taled $451,377 during the fiscal year 
1959-60. The amount was reported er 
roneously in “Benevolence Report by 
Conferences” in THe Metuopist Story 
for September. 

This correction places the churchwide 
total for Conference Advance Specials 
well beyond the $6,000,000 mark. The 
North Carolina figure is the second larg- 
est reported by any one conference for 
the year. It was exceeded only by Florida 
(Southeastern Jurisdiction) which gave 
$662,007. 


Schedule Mission Tours 


Two Methodist mission tours to the 
Latin American area have been scheduled 
during the first six months of 1961. The 
tours have been planned in preparation 
for the 1961-62 mission studies on “The 
Christian Mission in Latin America.” 

Both tours will afford Methodists an 
unusual opportunity to observe at first- 
hand the work of The Methodist Church 
in its national and world mission fields. 

The first tour will be to the Caribbean 
area. Approximate dates are Feb. 20 to 
Mar. 11. This will be a combination na- 
tional and world missions tour. The group 
will visit Puerto Rico, Haiti, the Domini 
can Republic, Cuba, Panama, and Costa 
Rica. 

Director of this tour will be the Rev. 
Richard G. Belcher, director of the De- 
partment of the Local Church of the 
Board of Missions. Inquiries should be 
addressed to him at 475 Riverside Dr., 
13th Floor, New York 27, N.Y. 

Approximate dates for the tour to 
South America are Apr. 5 to May 15. 
This group will observe Methodist work 
in six countries: Peru, Chile, Bolivia, 
Argentina, Uruguay, and Brazil. 

Inquiries for the South American tou 
should be addressed to the Rev. John R 
Wilkins, director. Dr. Wilkins is directo: 
of the Department of Missionary Educa 
tion of the Board of Missions. His ad 
dress is also 475 Riverside Dr., 13tl 
Floor, New York 27, N.Y. 


Joins Hospitals Staff 


Earl Debord of Austin, Tex., joine: 
the staff of the Board of Hospitals an: 
Homes in Chicago, IIl., on Sept. 12. 

Olin E. Oeschger, general secretary « 
the board, said Mr. Debord will wor’ 
with matters connected with the Harr 
R. Kendall Hospital and Home Fund an 
in the board’s advisory services to ho: 
pitals and homes for older persons. 
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Mr. Debord is a member of the Ameri- 
can College of Hospital Administrators, 
the American Hospital Association, and 
the American Association of Public Ad- 
ministration. He has a master’s degree in 
hospital administration from the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 


Helps for Family Worship 


For the fourteenth year the Methodist 
Board of Education is making available 
aids for family worship in the home at 
Thanksgiving and Christmas time. 

Last year the Christmas folder circula- 
tion reached 640,000 copies. The 
Thanksgiving folder was distributed to 
300,000 persons. 

Thanksgiving Worship in the Home 
has been prepared by the Rev. and Mrs. 
John W. Johannaber of Nashville, Tenn. 
Dr. Johannaber is on the faculty of Scar- 
ritt College. The service grows out of the 
life of Dr. and Mrs. Johannaber and their 
five children. 

Christmas Worship in the Home has 
been prepared by Mr. and Mrs. Arden 
W. Tiley of Columbus, Ohio. The service 
is written for families with young chil- 
dren, with additional material for those 
with older children and young people. 

Either of these services may be ordered 
from the Service Department, Box 871, 
Nashville 2, Tenn. The price is 12 copies 
for 30¢, 100 for $2, payment with order. 


African to Assist Bishop 


The Rev. Moise Ngandjolo, a leading 
African evangelist, hase been named ad- 
ministrative _ assist- 
ant to the bishop in 
the Central Congo, 
Bishop Newell S. 
Booth. 

Led by Bishop 
Booth, the first mis- 
sionaries to re-enter 
the Central Congo 
Methodist Confer- 
ence area since the 
evacuation of mis- 
sionaries in July 
have completed a survey of Methodist 
centers. 

On returning to Salisbury in Southern 
Rhodesia after the five-day survey, Bishop 
‘Booth cabled the Methodist Board of 
Missions in New York city: “Completed 
Central Congo survey. Conditions and 
spirits excellent. Property in perfect 
order.” 

Indications are that missionaries may 
be returning to the Congo, in limited 
numbers, within the near future, accord- 
ing to the Board of Missions. The return 
will be on invitation of the African Chris- 
tlans. 


Mr. Ngandjolo 
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World Service Agencies: December 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
and 


DIVISION OF PEACE AND 
WORLD ORDER 


A division of the Board of Christian Social Concerns 


The World Service leaflet featuring the work of these two 
agencies is for use Dec. 25. Pastors may order quantities free 
from the Central Promotional Office, 740 Rush St., Chicago. 


2 The American Bible Society is a Methodist World Service agency. It 
represents our church in Bible distribution, printing and translation. 

e Supplemental programs promote reading of the Bible. 

e The Bible Society co-operates closely with our missionaries. 


e The society is governed by a board of managers of 48 laymen. Its president 
is Dr. Daniel Burke. The Methodist Church has men on the advisory council. 


e Work in the United States has been reorganized and is now administered 
through three regional officers with augmented staff of specialists in each 
regional center or other strategically located office. 


e The main thrust of the Bible Society is the missionary distribution of 
Scriptures, with a special evangelistic concern for the politically, economically, 
racially, socially and religiously underprivileged in this country. Mission work 
overseas is strongly supported by the society’s distribution of whole Bibles, 
New Testaments and Scripture portions in 196 languages. 

e The American Bible Society does its work for Methodists with less than a 
cent of each World Service dollar that is divided. More than 52 denomina- 
tions share in its support. 

e The annual budget (1960) is $4,003,000. Needs not met by this budget 
amount to another $582,500. 





e The Division of Peace and World Order, a part of the Board of Christian 
Social Concerns, continues work of the former Board of World Peace. 


e The division is to conduct a program of research, education and action. 
Its field includes American foreign policy, the UN and related groups, dis- 
armament, nuclear weapon control, space problems, foreign aid, tariffs and 
trade, immigration, military policy, conscription legislation, conscientious 
objectors and the draft. 

e The staff is that of the former Board of World Peace. 


e The office presently is in Chicago, but it will be moved into the Christian 
Social Concerns headquarters in Washington. There is a United Nations 
office in New York in co-operation with the Woman’s Division of Christian 
Service. More than 3,000 Methodist leaders each year take part in seminars. 
e The field staff lead workshops and training conferences and engage in other 
peace education projects at conference and district levels. 
e The division produces study and action literature in its field and shares in 
sponsorship of the publication, Concern. 
e The division receives just under a cent from each World Service dollar 
that is distributed. 
WHAT For more information about their work, write to the 
TO agencies. American Bible Society, 450 Park Ave., New York 
22, N.Y. Division of Peace and World Order, 740 Rush St., 
DO — Chicago 11, Ill. 
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Church Boards Organize for 1960-64. 


General boards and agencies of the 
church have been getting organized for 
the 1960-64 quadrennium, following 
General and Jurisdictional Conferences. 
Che following boards held organizational 
meetings in September and October. 


Board of Education 

Bishop Paul N. Garber of Rich- 
mond, Va., was elected president of the 
Board of Education, succeeding Bishop 
Fred P. Corson of the Philadelphia Area. 

Vice-presidents elected were Bishop 
John Wesley Lord, Washington, D.C.; 
Bishop F. Gerald Ensley, Des Moines, 
Iowa; and Bishop Nolan B. Harmon, 
Charlotte, N.C. 

Secretary of the board is George Fen- 
stermacher, Upland, Ind., with Miss 
Elizabeth Talbot of Nashville, Tenn., re- 
elected assistant secretary. James F. Blair 
of Nashville was elected treasurer and 
business manager. 

Bishop Lord will serve again as chair- 
man of the Division of the Local Church, 
Bishop Ensley will be chairman of the 
Division of Higher Education, and Bishop 
Harmon will be chairman of the Edi- 
torial Division. 

The three general secretaries were re- 
elected. They are the Rev. Leon A. 
Adkins, Division of the Local Church; 
the Rev. Henry M. Bullock, Editorial 
Division; and the Rev. John O. Gross, 
Division of Higher Education. 


Board of Lay Activities 

Rk. Howard Berg of Melbourne, Fla., 
is the new president of the Board of Lay 
Activities. He succeeds Ray H. Nichols 
of Vernon, Tex. 

Mr. Berg is lay leader of the Florida 
Conference. 

Other officers are H. Owen DeWeese, 
Elwood, Ind., vice-president; William C. 
Patten, Albuquerque, N.M., recording 
secretary; and W. Rolfe Brown, Villa 
Park, Ill., treasurer. 

Dr. Robert G. Mayfield was re-elected 
general secretary. 


Board of Missions 

Bishop Richard C. Raines of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., was elected president of the 
Board of Missions, succeeding Bishop 
Arthur J. Moore, Atlanta, Ga. 

3ishop William C. Martin of Dallas, 
Tex., was elected president of the Di- 
vision of World Missions, succeeding 
Bishop Raines. Bishop Gerald H. Ken- 
nedy of Los Angeles, Calif., was elected 
president of the Division of National Mis- 
sions, succeeding Bishop A. Frank Smith 
who also has retired. 


Bishop W. Angie Smith of Oklahoma 
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City, Okla., was re-elected president of 
the Joint Section of Education and Cullti- 
vation. 

Mrs. J. Fount Tillman of Lewisburg, 
Tenn., was re-elected president of the 
Woman’s Division of Christian Service. 

By virtue of their offices as division 
presidents, Bishops Martin, Kennedy, and 
Smith and Mrs. Tillman are vice-presi- 
dents of the board. 

The Board of Missions elected nine 
new staff executives. Heading the list 
was a layman, chosen as the top executive 
of one of the board’s four divisions. Other 
members of the executive staff were re- 
elected. New executives are: 

H. Conwell Snoke of Philadelphia, Pa., 

general secretary of the Division of Na- 
tional Missions. He 
succeeds the Rev. 
W. Vernon Middle- 
ton, now a bishop 
of the Western 
Pennsylvania Area. 
Mr. Snoke formerly 
was treasurer of the 
division. 

In his new ofhice 
Mr. Snoke will di- 
rect the extension Mr. 
program of the di- 
vision in the 50 states and Puerto Rico. 
He will head a staff of specialists and 
administrators in home missions and in 
church extension. He is the first layman 
to hold the top executive post in the 
division. 

Mr. Snoke was a practicing attorney 
when he joined the staff of the Board of 
Home Missions and Church Extension of 
the former Methodist Episcopal Church 
in 1932. He has been successively as- 
sistant treasurer, associate treasurer, and 
treasurer of the division. 

George L. Hergesheimer of Phila- 
delphia, treasurer of the Division of Na- 
tional Missions. He formerly was associate 
treasurer and comptroller. Mr. Herges- 
heimer has been with the division since 
1949. He is a member of First Church of 
Germantown, Pa. 

The Charles A. Nowlen of 
Pueblo, Colo., a director of church ex- 
tension in the Division of National Mis- 
sions. His responsibility will be for the 
Western Jurisdiction, dealing with 
churches on loans and building grants. 

Mr. Nowlen has been superintendent 
of the Frontier District in Wyoming and 
comes to the division from the pastorate 
of St. Paul’s Church in Pueblo. He is a 
member of the Rocky Mountain Confer- 
ence. 

The Rev. John Harry Graham of At- 


lanta, Ga., a director of special fields in 


Snoke 


Rev. 


the Division of National Missions. Mr. 
Graham has been professor of the sociol- 
ogy of religion at Gammon Theological 
Seminary. He will work with annual 
conferences representing various minority 
groups in the church and especially those 
in the Central Jurisdiction. 

Mr. Graham has served churches in 
Mississippi and Georgia and has been 
superintendent of the Starkville and 
Holly Springs (Miss. Districts. He is a 
member of the Upper Mississippi Con- 
ference. 

The Rev. Ernest V. May of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., a director of city work in the Di 
vision of National Missions. Dr. May 
formerly was executive secretary of the 
Board of Missions of the Pittsburgh Con- 
ference. 

As one of the two executives in the 
Department of City Work, Dr. May will 
work to strengthen the Methodist pro- 
gram in the urban areas of America. He 
has served as superintendent of the Pitts- 
burgh District and was a chaplain in the 
U.S. Navy during World War II. 

Leonard M. Perryman of New York 
city and Leonia, N.J., director of the 
Department of New Service in the Joint 
Section of Education and Cultivation. 
Mr. Perryman will succeed William W. 
Reid in this post in January. Mr. Reid 
will retire after 40 years of service to 
Methodist Missions. 

Mr. Perryman has been a staff mem- 
ber of the Board of Missions since 1954 
and has been associate director of the 
Department of News Service since 1956. 

The Rev. P. C. Benjamin Balaram of 
Delhi, India, associate director of the 
Department of Field Cultivation in the 
Joint Section of Education and Cultiva- 
tion. He has been secretary of promotion 
and public relations of the Delhi Area of 
The Methodist Church. 

Dr. Balaram is the second representa- 
tive of The Methodist Church overseas 
to be chosen to do general educational 
and interpretive work among American 
Methodists regarding the church over 
seas. 

The Rev. Herbert F. Lowe of New 
York city and Mount Vernon, N.Y., as- 
sociate director of the Department of 
Visual Education in the Joint Section of 
Education and Cultivation. He has been 
assistant director of the department. Mr. 
Lowe is a member of the New York East 
Conference and has been with the Board 
of Missions since 1957. 

The Rev. Theodore Runyan of New 
York city, assistant secretary for general 
administration in the Division of World 
Missions. Mr. Runyan is a former mis- 
sionary to Malaya. He has been a U.S. 
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Navy chaplain and for the past two 
years has worked as an administrative 
assistant in the Division of World Mis- 
sions offices. 

Serving with the president of the 
Woman’s Division of Christian Service, 
will be the following officers: 

Mrs. Willis L. Perryman, Kansas City, 
Mo., vice-president; and these vice-presi- 
dents who are department chairmen: 
Mrs. W. H. McCallum, Detroit, Mich., 
Work in Foreign Fields; Mrs. C. P. 
Hardin, Bristol, Va.. Work in Home 
Fields; and Mrs. A. R. Henry, Baraboo, 
Wis., Christian Social Relations. Mrs. 
Glenn E. Laskey of Ruston, La., is chair- 
man of the Section of Education and 
Cultivation and Mrs. Walter A. Eighinger 
of Seattle, Wash., is recording secretary. 


Board of Pensions 


Bishop Marshall R. Reed of Detroit, 
Mich., was re-elected president of the 
Board of Pensions. 

Other officers, all re-elected for the 
quadrennium, are the Rev. Harry V. 
Rankin, Tyler, Tex., vice-president; Ed- 
ward A. Smith, Detroit, Mich., recording 
secretary; Mrs. Edith S. Herron, Chicago, 
Ill., assistant recording secretary; the Rev. 
Charles L. Calkins, Chicago, IIl., general 
secretary; Vernon A. Sladek, Chicago, 
Ill., administrative assistant; and Donald 
R. McKee, Chicago, IIl., treasurer. 


Board of Evangelism 

Dr. Harry Denman of Nashville, 
Tenn., a layman who has been general 
secretary of the Board of Evangelism 
since its formation in 1940, was re- 
elected to this post. 

Bishop W. Angie Smith of Oklahoma 
City, Okla., was re-elected president of 
the board earlier by the Council of 
Bishops. 

Other officers elected for the quadren- 
nium were Bishop Edgar A. Love, Balti- 
more, Md., vice-president; the Rev. Ray 
Ragsdale, Whittier, Calif., recording sec- 
retary; Miss Lou Dozier, Nashville, 
Tenn., assistant recording secretary; and 
Daniel E. Jackson, Nashville, Tenn., 
treasurer. 

In a major staff shift, Harold L. Her- 
mann, director of public relations for The 
Upper Room, was elected director of the 
Department of Organization and Admin- 
istration, effective Jan. 1. 

Mr. Hermann will succeed the Rev. 
Joseph H. Edge who will retire then. 


Board of Hospitals and Homes 

Bishop Fred G. Holloway of the West 
Virginia Area was elected president of 
the Board of Hospitals and Homes. He 
succeeds Bishop William T. Watkins 
who has retired. 

Other officers elected were Bishop 
Bachman G.. Hodge of Birmingham, 
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NEW GIFT IDEAS 


Here are three uniquely different gifts 


Of particular value to all Methodists 


Treat yourself to one or all three of these exclusive Meth- 
odist items—ideal for Christmas giving: The Lovely Lane 
Bible, commemorating the 175th anniversary of The Meth- 
odist Church; a gleaming white bust of Francis Asbury or 
John Wesley—perfect for your office or home. All three are 
at Coxessury. Order yours today. 


Lovely Lane Buble 


For only $7.95, you can own a Bible with all 
these features: the complete Old and New 
Testaments with more than 75,000 center- 
column references, a 192-page concise con- 
cordance, and a List of Proper Names plus 
an illustrated four-page section depicting 
the birth of Methodism. Bound in genuine 
black Sturdite with the front cover featur- 
ing a drawing of the Lovely Lane Meeting 
House with the inscription “Lovely Lane 
Meeting House where Methodism First Or- 
ganized as a Church—1784” stamped in 
gold. At the bottom in gold stamping are 
the words: “175th Methodist Anniversary 
Edition.” India paper; page size, 542x8 5/16 
inches; less than 114 inches thick. Ribbon 
marker. Revised Standard Version. 

(SD) postpaid, $7.95 


Art pieces of interest to ceramists 
and all Methodists. Created by art- 
ist, G. Lester Murphy. The two six- 
inch busts are made of genuine 
Parian Ware—a porcelain of supe- 
rior quality. Has the soft whiteness 
and unblemished texture of marble 
from the Island of Paros. Each bust 
available with or without the hand- 
blown glass domes on ebony bases. 
(PG) Postage extra. 





John Wesley Bust, only. Shpg. wt., 8 
ozs. each, $5.00 


John Wesley Bust with handblown 
glass dome and ebony base. Shpg. 
wt., 1 lb., 9 ozs. each, $10.00 


Francis Asbury Bust, only. Shpg. wt., 


%Send Mail Orders to Regional Service Centers 8 ozs each, $5.00 


Northeastern | North Centra! | Western 
Region Region Region 











Boston 16 
New York 11 
Pittsburgh 30 


% Chicago 11 
% Cincinnati 2 
Detroit 1 


Los Angeles 29 
Portland 5 
*San Francisco 2 





Southwestern 
Region 
Dallas 1 
Kansas City 6 





Southern 
Region 
Atlanta 3 

*% Nashville 3 





Southeastern 
Region 
Baltimore 3 

% Richmond 16 


Francis Asbury Bust with handblown 
glass dome and ebony base. Shpg. 
wt., 1 Ib., 9 ozs. each, $10.00 


Dome and ebony base, only. Shpg. wt., 
1 lb., 1 oz. : $6.00 

















Ala., first vice-president; Ralph L. Jester, 
Des Moines, lowa, second vice-president; 
Mrs. W. W. Fondren, Houston, Tex., 
third vice-president; B. W. Selin, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; fourth vice-president; Mrs. 
Cambell Keith, Minneapolis, Minn., sec- 
retary; and Harry O. Humbert, New 
York, N.Y., re-elected treasurer. 

Olin E. Oeschger was re-elected gen- 
eral secretary. 


Commission on Worship 

Bishop Edwin E. Voigt of Springfield, 
Ill., was re-elected chairman of the Com- 
mission on Worship. Bishop Nolan B. 
Harmon of Charlotte, N.C., is vice- 
chairman and the Rev. Paul Burt of 
Urbana, IIl., is secretary. 

Committees and their chairmen for 
revising The Methodist Hymnal are edi- 
torial executive committee, Earl E. 
Harper, Iowa City, lowa; committee on 
hymn texts, Bishop Nolan B. Harmon, 
Charlotte, N.C.; committee on hymn 
tunes, Austin C. Lovelace, Evanston, IIl.; 
and committee on rituals the Rev. Will 


M. Hildebrand, Pasadena, Calif. 


Methodist Information 


Bishop Eugene M. Frank, St. Louis, 
Mo., heads the Commission on Public 
Relations and Methodist Information. 

Re-elected officers were Holt Mc- 
Pherson, High Point, N.C., vice-presi- 
dent; the Rev. J. Richard Sneed, Los 
Angeles, Calif., secretary; and the Rev. 
Ralph Stoody, New York city, general 
secretary. Other staff members were re- 
elected. 


Television, Radio and Film Commission 

Re-elected president of the Television, 
Radio and Film Commission was Bish- 
op Donald H. Tippett of San Francisco, 
Calif. Bishop Marvin A. Franklin of Jack- 
son, Miss., was elected first vice-presi- 
dent, and Bishop Lloyd C. Wicke of 
New York city was named second vice- 
president. 

The Rev. Walter N. Vernon, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., was re-elected recording sec- 
retary and the Rev. Harry C. Spencer, 
Nashville, Tenn., was re-elected general 
secretary. All staff members were re- 
elected. 


Methodist Committee for Overseas Relief 


Bishop James K. Mathews of Boston, 
Mass., was elected chairman of the Meth- 
odist Committee for Overseas Relief. He 
succeeds Bishop Frederick B. Newell. 

The Rev. W. R. Gufhick of Ocean 
Grove, N.J., was named vice-chairman, 
and Mrs. J. M. Pearson of Newburgh, 
N.Y., was elected secretary. The Rev. 
Gaither P. Warfield was re-elected gen- 
eral secretary. 
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Board of Christian Social Concerns 

Bishop F. Gerald Ensley of Des 
Moines, Iowa, was elected president of 
the new Board of Christian Social Con- 
cerns. 

This board incorporates the work of 
three former boards—the Board of Tem- 
perance, Board of Social and Economic 
Relations, and the Board of World Peace. 
Each of the former boards becomes a di- 
vision of the new board. 

Chosen as vice-presidents and division 
chairmen were Bishop John Wesley Lord, 
Washington, D.C., Temperance and 
General Welfare; Bishop Kenneth W. 
Copeland, Lincoln, Neb., Peace and 
World Order, and Bishop A. Raymond 
Grant, Portland, Ore., Human Relations 
and Economic Affairs. 

Other officers elected were Mrs. Mar- 
tin L. Harvey, Jackson, Miss., recording 
secretary; and Robert T. Mann, Seffner, 
Fla., treasurer. 

Selection of the permanent staff was 
postponed until a Dec., 13-15 board meet- 
ing in St. Louis, Mo. The present staffs 


were asked to continue on an interim 
basis. Bishop Ensley heads a personnel 
committee. 


Council on World Service and Finance 


Heading the Council on World Serv 
ice and Finance is Bishop Paul E. Martin 
of Houston, Tex. He succeeds Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam who has retired. 

Vice-president of the council is Bishop 
Fred Pierce Corson of Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Rev. Thurman B. Morris of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., was elected recording sec- 
retary to succeed the late George B. Mc- 
Kibben. 

The Rev. Thomas B. Lugg was re- 
elected general secretary and treasurer to 
serve until his retirement Dec. 31. At 
that time the Rev. Don A. Cooke, former- 
ly of Bradenton, Fla., will succeed him. 
(See the July-August Metuopist Story, 
page 21.) 

The Rev. J. Homer Magee, associate 
secretary, and Jason E. Robinson, associ- 
ate treasurer, were re-elected. 

(For previous board elections, see the 
October Metuopist Story, pp. 39-41.) 





DS’s to Look at Program 


The District Superintendents’ Convo- 
cation for the new quadrennium will be 
held Nov. 18-20 in Chicago. 

Once every four years all of the super- 
intendents in the United States, Cuba, 
and Puerto Rico are brought together to 
look at the work of the church. Attention 
is given to new plans for the quadren- 
nium as authorized by the General Con- 
ference and programs of the church’s 
benevolence agencies. 

The 1960 convocation will have two 
major themes: 

e The quadrennial theme under the ban- 
ner, “Jesus Christ Is Lord.” 

e Support for World Service and other 
general benevolences. 

Invitations have gone to the 44 active 
bishops and 575 district superintendents. 
Also to attend are chairmen of two an- 
nual conference commissions: the Com- 
mission on World Service and Finance 
and the Commission on Promotion and 
Cultivation. In all, attendance will be 
nearly 1,000. 

Plans have been developed by the gen- 
eral Commission on Promotion and Cul- 
tivation under leadership of Bishop 
William C. Martin, president, and the 
Rev. E. Harold Mohn, general secretary. 
The commission’s program committee for 
the convocation has held consultations 
with representative district superintend- 
ents and with the Council of Bishops’ 
committee on the quadrennial program. 

Bishop Martin will open the convoca- 
tion. The keynote address on “The 
Marks of a Methodist,” will be by Bishop 


For Current Quadrennium 


Gerald H. Kennedy of Los Angeles, 
president of the Council of Bishops. An 
address by Bishop Richard C. Raines will 
highlight the quadrennial theme—“Jesus 
Christ Is Lord.” The closing Sunday 
morning sermon will be by the Rev. R. 
Marvin Stuart of Palo Alto, Calif. 

In between there will be a tightly 
packed program touching on every phase 
of the church’s work. Bishops will make 
statements on each of the nine thrusts of 
the quadrennial program. Discussion 
groups, 25 meeting simultaneously, will 
look at ways to implement these. The dis 
cussion groups also will deal with World 
Service and other general benevolences. 

Of high significance will be the in- 
troduction of an unprecedented film pack- 
age in support of World Service. District 
superintendents will get the first look at 
six filmstrips and one movie. The films 
are to present the claims of World Serv- 
ice and stimulate church officials to think- 
ing about what their church can and 
should do. 

The films will be available soon after 
the convocation for Methodist churches 
across the nation. They are being pro- 
duced by the Television, Radio and Film 
Commission for the Commission on Pro- 
motion and Cultivation. 

At the close of the convocation, visitors 
have been invited to trek to Evanston for 
ground-breaking ceremonies for the new 
Methodist headquarters building at Ridge 
Ave. and Davis St. The structure will 
house most of the church agencies now 
having offices at 740 Rush St., Chicago. 
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new publications — 
for the work of the church 


Dany Biste Reapinc List, 1961. 
American Bible Society. Single copies 
free, 100 for 60¢. 

To encourage Christians to read their 
Bibles regularly, the American Bible So- 
ciety has published a list of suggested 
readings for every day in 1961. 

Similar lists prepared for previous 
years have been used by more than a mil- 
lion persons. Many churches order quanti- 
ties to distribute to members and others 
in the community. Individuals order them 
for family and friends. 

The list is printed in bookmark form. 
It includes background Scripture read- 
ings for the International Uniform Sun- 
day School Lessons. Special readings are 
suggested for seasons in the Christian 
year and for national holidays. 


Order from: American Bible Society, 


450 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


How to Buitp AN Active Wits Pro- 
GRAM IN Your Cuurcu. Committee 
on Wills, Bequests and Gifts. Free. 
This is a new pocket-size informational 

packet for the committee on wills and 

legacies. It will be especially useful to the 
committee chairman or pastor just get- 
ting started with a program to cultivate 
bequests for the church. 

The packet includes samples of five 


THANKSGIVING-CHRISTMAS 


./ Service DEPARTMENT 
Board of Education 
PO Box 871 

| Nashville, Tenn. 

| Please send me: 

____ Thanksgiving Worship in the 
Home (3013-C). 12 for 30¢, 
100 for $2. 

—___. Christmas Worship in the Home 
(3015-C). 12 for 30¢, 100 for 
$2. 

—— Christian Family Packets. Sam- 
ples of 50 leaflets on family 
life. 75¢. 

' _ New Advent Candle Services. 

Five services for four Sundays 


in Advent and Christmas Eve. 
15¢, 12 for $1, 100 for $4. 


Amount enclosed___. 


| Please send payment with order. 
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~ just out 


new folders. It also describes basic steps 
in program planning and gives ordering 
information for the filmstrip, Over the 
Wall, and the motion picture, Treasures 
in Heaven. 


Order from: Committee on Wills, 
Bequests and Gifts, Council on World 
Service and Finance, 740 Rush St., Chi- 
cago 11, Ill. 


Fevttowsuip Hat PLaNnninc. Board of 

Missions. 35¢. 

This booklet, prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Architecture in the Division of 
National Missions, is intended to help 
churches build or remodel a fellowship 
hall. 

Architects suggest layouts and main 
features of the fellowship hall. There are 
diagrams for both the hall and kitchen. 
Suggestions are given on relationships be- 
tween the church and the architect. 


Order from: Department of Architec- 
ture, Division of National Missions, 1701 
Arch St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


ADVANCE LEAFLETS ON New LANDS OF 
Decision. Board of Missions. Free. 


Leaflets outlining Advance Special op- 
portunities in the four new Lands of 
Decision have come off the press. They 
are accompanied by two other leaflets re- 
lated to the 1960-64 missions theme, 
“Our Mission Today.” 

The leaflets tell of needs that can be 
met through Advance gifts in Argentina, 


EDUCATION 


THe CoKEsBURY STORE 
serving your area 


Please send me: 


—__. Manual for the Commission on 
Education (8443-BC). 35¢, 4 
or more, 25¢ each. 


Amount enclosed —_. 
: (3 COD. 
| C0 Charge to 
: Ordered by 
Send To: 


Pakistan and Southern Rhodesia, and 
among the Chinese-in-dispersion. 

Another leaflet describes the needs for 
Christian literature for new _literates 
around the world and how these needs 
can be met through Advance Specials. 
The sixth outlines the contributions 
churches can make by supporting a mis- 
sionary as an Advance Special. 


Order from: Editorial Department, 
Methodist Board of Missions, 475 River- 
side Dr., New York 27, N.Y. 


AMERICAN Leprosy Missions Report 
To THe Mernopist Cuurca. Ameri- 
can Leprosy Missions. Free. 

This four-page folder tells of che work 
American Leprosy Missions do through 
Methodist-related institutions. The agen- 
cy ministers to victims of leprosy in co- 
operation with the denominations. This 
is a report. 


Order from: American Leprosy Mis- 
sions, Suite 1134, 156 Fifth Ave., New 
York 10, N.Y. 


Wuen Basy Is Baptizep, by Leroy H. 
Walker. Board of Evangelism, 5¢, 25 
or more copies, 4¢ each. 

This is a large leaflet for pastors and 
children’s workers to use with parents of 
newborn babies or young children. 

The author is a member of the Board 
of Evangelism staff. 

The leaflet interprets the meaning of 
infant baptism and the vows taken by 
the parents. 


Order from: Methodist Evangelistic 
Materials, 1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 
5, Tenn. 


Tue Gov Wuo Moves Asout, by Ger- 
ald Kennedy. Board of Evangelism. 100 
for $4. 

Bishop Kennedy challenges Method- 
ists to meet this “moving about” age 
with an aggressive evangelism and help- 
ful service by the church—and to use all 
our powers to bring people to God. 

The leaflet is recommended to be 
placed in every home. 


Order from: Methodist Evangelistic 
Materials, 1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 
5, Tenn. 


Tue MEANING OF ADVENT FOR Prot- 
ESTANTS, by Howard L. Stimmel. 
Board of Evangelism. 10¢, 10 or more, 
5¢ ea. ; 

This little booklet gives a background 
for understanding the nature and historic 
significance of the Advent season. It in- 
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CHRISTMAS FOR CHRIST 


Service DEPARTMENT 
The Methodist Building 
100 Maryland Ave. NE 
Washington 2, D.C. 


Please send me: 


—_._ Christmas for Christ seals. 50 
seals on a sheet. 4 sheets $1, 
12 for $2, 100 for $7.50, 500 
for $30, 1,000 for $50. 
Bulletin covers. 100 for $3.50. 
__. Window posters (13 5/16 x 25% 
inches). 50¢ each. 
—___— The Pink Christmas Tree. A play. 
1 copy 40¢. 
__ Parties with Punch. Punch reci- 
pes. 1 set 50¢. 
__. Will Yours Be a Christmas Hol- 
lowday? 100 for $2. 
___. Christ and Praying Hands. A pic- 
ture. $1. 
__. Mat set. 1 set for $1. 
Name 


\ddress 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS 


ComMItTTEE ON WILLS, BEQUESTS AND 

GIFTS 

740 Rush St. 

Chicago 11, Il. 

Please send me: 

___ Wills Program Planning Kit. In- 
cludes samples of all current 
literature and program plan- 
ning guides. Free. 

—_.. How to Build an Active Wills 
Program. Pocket-sized informa- 
tion packet with samples of 
five newest wills folders. Free. 

First copy 

copies 10¢ 


__. Condensed Manual. 
free, additional 
each. 

Name 


Address 


dicates the spiritual impact that Christ- 
mas can have. 


Order from Tidings, Materials for 
Christian Evangelism, 1908 Grand Ave., 
Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Wirnessinc Wuere You Are, by 
Harold Rogers. Board of Evangelism. 
15¢, 10 or more, 10¢ each. 

The author, a layman on the Board of 
Evangelism staff, points out that formal 
methods of evangelism will miss a great 
mass of the unchurched. He states that 
“if these people are to have the Gospel of 
Christ, professing Christians must return 
to the practice of spontaneous witnessing 
in their daily walks of life.” 

Examples of effective witness are 
given. Mr. Rogers explains in detail “cof- 
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OVERSEAS RELIEF 


Metuopist COMMITTEE FOR OVERSEAS 
RELIEF 
175 Riverside Dr. 


New York 27, N.Y. 
Please send me: 
_~_ CROP — Serves 
Church. Free. 
__ Stretch Out Your Hand. Free. 
_ United Clothing Appeal folder. 
Free, 
l nited 
Free. 
One Bread. 8-minute drama for 
communion service. Free. 


The Methodist 


Clothing Appeal poster. 


Christian Love in Action. Free. 
What Future for Boys Town— 
Korea. Free. 
— Heifer Project—Giving a Living 
Gift. Free. 
Name 
Address 


PENSIONS 


GENERAL Boarp OF PENSIONS 
740 Rush St. 

Chicago 11, Ill. 

Please send me: 


Optional Death Benefit Program. 


Name 


Address 


fee-break evangelism” and the “triple 
three plan.” 


Order from: Tidings, Materials for 
Christian Evangelism, 1908 Grand Ave., 
Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Tue SrupENT AT PRAYER, edited by H. 
D. Bollinger. Board of Evangelism. 
75¢, 12 for $7.50. 

Students and leaders in the World 
Christian Student Movement have writ- 
ten the prayers in this 96-page hard- 
bound book. 

The compiler, who also wrote a chap- 
ter challenging the student to form prayer 
habits, is director of the Department of 
College and University Religious Life in 
the Methodist Board of Education. 

The book is suggested for use by col- 
lege students. It may be used as a gift. 


Order from: The Upper Room, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Hymn Writers Series. Board of Evan- 
gelism. Set of six, $1. 
The three new titles announced last 
month bring to six the booklets in the 
Hymn Writers Series. They tell life sto- 


MISSIONS 


A-V_ SERVICES 

Methodist Board of Missions 
475 Riverside Dr., 13th Floor 
New York 27, N.Y. 

Please send me: 


Lands-of-Decision Picture Packets 


Argentina. $1.50 each. 
Chinese-in-Dispersion. $1.50 each. 
Pakistan. $1.50 each. 
Southern Rhodesia. $1.50 each. 


Amount enclosed —_. 
Name 


Address 


EVANGELISM 


Service DEPARTMENT 
General Board of Education 
PO Box 871 
Nashville 2, Tenn. 
Please send me: 
___. Evangelism Packet (8408-B). 
Name 


Address 


ries of Charles Wesley, Philip Doddridge, 
Reginal Heber, William Cowper, Isaac 
Watts, and William Walsham How. 

Individual titles sell at 20¢. Six copies 
of any one title or one each of the entire 
set may be purchased for $1. 


Order from: The Upper Room, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


1961 INTERNATIONAL LESSON ANNUAL. 

Abingdon. $2.95. 

Ready now for use next year is the 
sixth annual volume of lesson helps for 
the International Uniform Sunday Schoo! 
Lessons. 

The 1961 edition contains the work of 
15 distinguished Bible scholars, preachers 
and. teachers. It is edited by Charles M 
Laymon and lesson analysis is by Roy L 


Smith. 


Order from: The Cokesbury Store 
serving your territory. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE SCIENTIST, bj 
lan G. Barbour; THe CurisTIAN AS A 
Doctor, by James T. Stephens and 
Edward Leroy Long, Jr., Association 
Press. $2.50 each. 

These two books are the first in a se 
ries on The Christian in His Vocation 
Dr. Barbour holds degrees in both 
physics and theology and now teache: 
at Carleton College. The authors of the 
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second book are a physician and a pro- 
fessor of religion. 

The books are written for use by per- 
sons considering the respective vocations 
and for use by vocational counselors. 


Order from: The Cokesbury Store 


serving your territory. 


HANDBOOK OF ComMMuNITY SERVICE 
Projects, by Audrey R. and Harleigh 
B. Trecker. Association Press. $6.50. 
From church and community groups, 

the authors have compiled ideas on 850 

projects for community service. It in- 

cludes such categories as camping, citizen- 
ship education, rehabilitation, work with 
older persons and handicapped groups. 


Order from: The Cokesbury Store 


serving your territory. 


Nursinc . . . FULFILLMENT oF My 
Dream. Board of Hospitals and 
Homes. Free. 


The small leaflet is suitable for hand- 
ing to girls interested in nursing. 

It is written by a former Miss Meth- 
odist Student Nurse. Comments from 
other young women who have been nomi- 
nated for the title are included. 


Order from: Board of Hospitals and 
Homes, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


OptionaL Deatu Benerit ProcraM. 

Board of Pensions. Free. 

This eight-page booklet explains one 
of the programs available through the 
Methodist Board of Pensions. 

The Optional Death Benefit Program 
was established in 1956 as an adjunct of 
the Ministers Reserve Pension Fund. 
Actual operations of the program began 
in 1957. 

The booklet explains how the program 
provides security for a minister’s family 
in event of his death. It also tells how 
conferences can go about adopting the 
program for its pastors. 


Order from: General Board of Pen- 
sions, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, II. 


Map or CONFERENCES AND AREAS. 
Tue Meruopist Story. 10¢. 


The current Methodist map shows the 
boundaries of annual conferences and 
episcopal areas in the United States and 
Cuba as they are now—or will be when 
actions of the 1960 jurisdictional confer- 
ences have been placed in effect. 

The map is printed in two colors on 
heavy paper suitable for mounting on a 
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wall or bulletin board. It is reprinted 
from pages 24 and 25 of THe Metuop- 
ist Story for October. 


Order from: THe Metuopist Story, 
740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Metnopist Story Book, THe Metn- 
opisT Story. Single copy, 25¢; 100 or 
more, 10¢ ea. 

Human interest stories to show Meth- 
odist World Service dollars at work are 
reprinted from recent issues of THE 
Metuoptist Srory. 

The Story Book has 32 pages plus 
cover, is printed in two colors and is il- 
lustrated. Stories are taken from the 
regular “Story of the Month” feature in 
Tue Mernopist Story. 

The quantity price encourages church- 
es to distribute this to every family in 
promotion in benevolence giving. 


Order from: THe Metnuopist Story, 
740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Quret Days anv Retreats, by Mrs. 
Edwin B. White and others. Woman’s 
Division of Christian Service. 5¢. 
Here is a 16-page booklet telling the 

how and where of retreats. 

It gives directions and suggestions for 
the purpose and schedule of a retreat. It 
includes a list of reading materials and a 
list of retreat houses across the U.S. 


Order from: Literature Headquarters, 
Woman’s Division of Christian Service, 


7320 Reading Rd., Cincinnati 37, Ohio. 


Recognize Cuba Seminary 


The theological seminary in Cuba has 
been accredited by the American Associa- 
tion of Theological Schools. 

Accreditation is a major victory for the 
Union Theological Seminary, formed 
some 10 years ago from three small, 
struggling schools—Methodist, Presby- 
terian and Episcopal. 

President Alfonso Rodriguez issued a 
statement of thanks to all friends of the 
seminary whose gifts and ‘other support 
had helped to bring the school’s standards 
up to meet the requirements. 

At the same time, Dr. Rodriguez cited 
new goals. He said that the number of 
volumes in the library needs to be 
doubled and the faculty enlarged. He 
hopes for endowed chairs of religious ed- 
ucation, homiletics, Old Testament, 
Christian ethics and church music. Stu- 
dent housing also needs to be enlarged. 

Last year the seminary had 63 students 
enrolled. About 75 were expected for the 
new school term. 


METHODIST STORY MAPS 


THE MetuHopist Story 
740 Rush St. 
Chicago 11, Il. 


Please send me: 


___ Conference and Area Map. 10¢. 

____. Methodist Tourist Map (Folded) 
$1. 

___. Methodist Tourist Map (Unfolded, 
in tube). $1.50. 


Amount enclosed $. 
Name 


Address 


BENEVOLENCE PROMOTION 


0 CoMMIssSION ON PROMOTION AND CUL- 


TIVATION 

740 Rush St. 

Chicago 11, Ill. 

Please send me: 

__. Methodist Story Book. 25¢; 100 
or more, 10¢ each. 

__.. Here Are The Answers (General 
Benevolence Program of The 
Methodist Church). Free. 


—___. World Service Agencies of The 
Methodist Church. Free. 


Amount enclosed $— 
Name 


Address 


DEVOTIONAL MATERIAL 


THE Upper Room 


” 1908 Grand Ave. 


Nashville 5, Tenn. 

Please send me: 

The Student at Prayer, by H. D. 
Bollinger. 75¢, 12 for $7.50. 

___. Priests, Prophets, and Pioneers, 
by Gerald Kennedy. 35¢, 12 
for $3.50. 

Family Worship for Special Days, 
by Edward Staples. 35¢, 12 for 
$3.50. 

—_.. Our_ Eternal Inheritance, by 
David A. MacLennan. 15¢, 8 
for $1. 

__. Hymn _Writers Series. 6 booklets 
for $1. 

—_— Youth at Prayer. For high school 
students. 75¢, 12 for $7.50. 

—___. A Pocket Book of Prayer. 50¢, 12 
for $5. 

___. Prayers of the Early Church. 50¢, 
12 for $5. 

__. Prayers of the Middle Ages. 50¢, 
12 for $5. 

____. The Upper Room Book of Christ- 
mas Carols. 20 favorites. 15¢, 
100 for $7. 


Please send payment in full for all or- 
ders under $1. 


Name 


Address 








a” 
Welcome Crusade Scholars 


The idea: 


v 


A church home away from home— 
that is what many Methodist churches 
provide each year when they adopt a 
Crusade Scholar or other Christian stu- 
dent from overseas. 

When Crusade scholars come to Amer- 
ica to study, they must separate them- 
selves completely for at least a year from 
their family, homeland and home church. 
Though they can speak English and are 
given an orientation to America, they 
need and want the warmth and compan- 
ionship of friends and fellow Christians. 

How one church is seeking to provide 
a church home away from home is taken 
from a story in The Signal, parish paper 
of the Bellevue Heights Methodist 
Church, Syracuse, N.Y. 

Bellevue Heights adopted (for the 
school year 1958-59) Crusade Scholar 
Loyde Wagner from Porto Alegre, Brazil. 
Loyde is an attractive, slender, brown- 
eyed senorita, who won her scholarship 
for outstanding promise in her field and 
is studying at the Graduate School of Art 
Education at Syracuse University. 

Those not acquainted with this adop- 
tion procedure may be interested to know 
that the entire Bellevue church family 
offers an overseas student both a ready- 
made church home in place of the one he 
has left, and also the concern and affec- 
tion of our family circles. The student 
adopts the church and takes part as a 
member. 

The plan included the rich experience 
of welcoming Loyde into each home as a 
member of the family—at its dinner table 
or going for drive or other outings. Mem- 
bers were introduced to Loyde at church, 
welcomed her to their meetings, and re- 
membered her birthday. In short, they 
treated her as their own daughter or 


lo create a home environment for 


Crusade Scholars, church members 
make scholars part of their families 
—at home and in church. 


sister. 

The adoption of a Crusade Scholar by 
the Bellevue Heights Church is similar to 
that of other Methodist churches in the 


Syracuse area. At the suggestion of the 


40 


ul 


worked 


for 
us 


Rev. Arthur Hopkinson, Methodist chap- 
lain at Syracuse University, Syracuse 
churches for several years have been invit- 
ing Crusade Scholars to become a part of 
the congregational family. 

“All such efforts to make Crusade 
Scholars feel at home in a church or in a 
family are wonderful expressions of Chris- 
tian brotherhood,” says Mrs. Florence 
Cox, director of the Crusade Scholarship 
program. “We hope that each Crusade 
Scholar can have this opportunity where- 
ever he may be attending school.” 

W. W. Rep 
Board of Missions 


Ciericus Group Active 
The idea: 


g 


A group called the Sunday Work Com- 
mittee of the Clericus is one of the most 
active organizations on the Randolph- 


Preministerial students practice 
their preaching as preparation for 
full-time Christian work after their 
graduation from Randolph-Macon. 


A display in the church can draw the at- 
tention of members to the need of keeping 
Christ in Christmas. This is the display put 
up last year in St. Mark’s Church, Stock- 
ton, Calif. For more Christmas for Christ 
ideas, see pages 3-4. 


Macon College campus at Ashland, Va. 

This committee is sponsored jointly 
by the Clericus, a group whose members 
are interested in full-time Christian voca- 
tions, and Kern Center Council, the co- 
ordinating organization for religious ac- 
tivities on the Randolph-Macon campus, 
directed by the Rev. Edward T. Wright 
assistant professor of Bible. 

The Sunday Work Committee is active 
in four projects at the present time, ac 
cording to James D. Righter of Colonial 
Beach, Va., co-chairman of the committee. 

Various Randolph-Macon _preminis- 
terial students fill the pulpits of four local 
Methodist churches, two each on alterna 
ing Sundays. The group also provides 
Sunday-school teachers and youth work 
ers for another nearby church in the 
Richmond District. 

Once each month representatives from 
the Clericus conduct the Sunday morn- 
ing worship service at a nearby state road 
camp in Caroline County. Every Sunday 
this Sunday Work Committee also sends 
students to teach Sunday school at th 
Hanover School for Boys in Hanover 
County. 

The last two projects, the state road 
camp and the Hanover School for Boys, 
are carried out in co-operation with the 
Virginia Council of Churches. 

Mr. Righter, a senior preministerial 
student is co-chairman of the Sunday 
Work Committee along with another 
senior preministerial student, William R. 
Livermon, Jr., of Martinsville, Va. 

Out of the 57 Randolph-Macon Col 
lege students preparing for full-time 
Christian service this year, nine hold 
regular student pastorates in the Virginia 
Conference. 

James R. Bercpo tt, director 
Information Services 


Randolph-Macon College 


Help Hurricane Victims 


Protestant churches of America have 
rushed cash and relief supplies to th« 
stricken Caribbean area which received 
the initial impact of Hurricane Donna. 

Church World Service, the overseas re 
life agency of America Protestant and 
Orthodox churches, has given aid t 
Puerto Rico and the Bahamas. 

Aid has included mattress ticking 
sheets, toweling, dried milk, and $5,00( 
in cash. The dried milk had been col 
lected in American rural areas throug! 
the Christian Rural Overseas Program 
(CROP). 

Methodists give to Church World Serv 
ice through their support of the Method 
ist Committee for Overseas Relief. 
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$7.00 per 100 


The Upper Room Book of 


Christmas Carols 


You can make Christmas really count in your church. This unique book will help 
you do just that. It is attractive (lovely.red and green cover), useful (see uses 
below), and economical (only $7 per 100, and saves wear and tear on costly 
hymnals). Within its 24 pages, this 444” x 6” book has 20 familiar and beloved 
Christmas carols, plus Christmas stories and worship services. Its usefulness is im- 
measurable—but here are a few uses (you, no doubt, will think of others) : 








\ 
sample COPY” 


Useful any place where Christmas carols are sung—at parties, meetings, worship services, programs, 
community-sings; for caroling, special ministry to shut-ins, to the lonely, to the needy. 

Imprint your church’s (or class’) special Christmas message. Send to all members and friends, and to 
those of the community for whom you have a responsibility. 

Give Christmas Carols to institutions, boards, agencies that need your help—to homes for children and 
homes for the aged, to schools, clubs, and organizations, to those community ties which the church 
desires to nurture. 

Use Christmas Carols as an effective instrument for promotion and cultivation during Advent—imprint 
the church’s (or class’) name, address, Christmas programs and activities. 

Your purchase and use of The Upper Room Book of Christmas Carols is a way for you to help your 

church find Christ in Christmas—a way for your church to reach out to others. Here is a little book 

which is big in heart and long on outreach. 


Envelopes for remailing, 1¢ each. $7.00 per 100. 10 copies for $1.00. 


12 New Books «e- 


The Student at Prayer siete é 
Compiled by H. D. BOLLINGER ss .. 206 
Read Us the Bible, Mother ..... . 50¢ 12 for $2.00 
Compiled by ABIGAIL RANDOLPH 12 for $5.00 1.2. 20¢ 
Upper Room Disciplines ... .. .$1.00 12 for $2.00 
Introduction by GERALD O. McCuLLOH 
12 for $10.00 
Priests, Prophets, Pioneers ; ...3d€ 
By GERALD KENNEDY 12 for $3.50 


Thanksgiving 
and Aduent 

in the Nou.-Dec. issue of 
The Upper Room 


Family Worship for Special Days ........ 35¢ 
By Epwarp D. STAPLES 12 for $3.50 
How Mamma Did It 


William Cowper 
By PETER GORDON WHITE 
Ill Praise My Maker 
By ELMER T. CLARK 12 for $2.00 
We Give Thee But Thine Own 20¢ 
By FRED CLOUD 12 for $2.00 
Our Eternal Inheritance ...........2....0-- 154 
By Davip A. MACLENNAN 8 for $1.00 
God’s Promise to Those Who Mourn .........15¢4 
By JACKSON BURNS 8 for $1.00 


All 12 New Books . 





[ Send me a catalog and price list 


GRACE AT MEALS 
A pictorial tent card to help you promote grace and 


} 


thanksgiving in the family circle. 
$2.00 per 100 


Che Upper Room 


1908 Crand Avenue Nashville 5, Tenn. 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 


Aimed directly at Thanksgiving and the Advent 
season, THE UPPER ROOM for November-De- 
cember helps put the great holidays in their proper 
spiritual setting. Every family served by your church 
should have a copy. Be sure you have enough copies. 


Send your order promptly. 10 or more copies of one 
y Pp puly P = The Upper Room is the Devotional Literature 





issue to one address, 7¢ each. Envelopes for remailing, 
1¢ each. 


Department of the General Board of Evangelism 
of The Methodist Church. 

















THE METHODIST STORY’s November covers represent 
cures for men’s bodies and souls. Front: A 17-foot golden 
cross is mounted on new wing of Methodist Hospital in 
Dallas, birthplace of the Golden Cross plan for hospital 
support. Back: A young couple who have just signed up 
as fishermen at Central Church, Phoenix, Ariz., check with 
chairman on route for their first evening of calling. 








